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You will 


go aroundina 
circle if you are 
looking for a bet- 
ter anchor than 
the 


EVERSTICK 


—there’s a reason. 
Write for literature 


EVERSTICK 
Anchor Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


PREPAREDNESS 
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BY THE LARGEST T & T CO. 
Samples Upon Request 
B & K MFG. CO. 


New Britain, Conn. 


Telephone Gables 


ALL SIZES AND CAPACITIES 

Hard Drawn Copper 
Telephone Wire. 

Galvanized Iron Tele- 
phone Wire. 

Siemens-Martin and 
High Strength 
Strands. 


AMERICAN ELECTRICAL WORKS 
PHILLIPSDALE, Rh. I. 
CHICAGO— 112 W. Adams St, 
CINCINN HEW YORK-~160 Broadway 
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June 27, 1916 


Frankel’s Electric Testing Clips 


secure a perfect test connection in 10 seconds. 
PRICES: 
No. 2521—Less than 12 
12 lots 
100 lots 
500 lots 
Net f. o. b. New York, from your supply house, 
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WIRE 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE CO. 
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POLES 


Wire or write for 
delivered prices 
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Edward E. Clement 


Attorney at Law & Electrical Engineer 
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Soliciting, Consultation, 
Reports, Opinions 
Office: McLachlen Building 
700 Tenth Street, Washington, D. C 





MATTHEWS SCRULIX ANCHORS 
One size can be standardized fer all strains 
up te 10,000 Ibs. Ask How? 


208 page hand 
book on request 


W.N. Matthews & Bro., Inc. 
St. Louis, Mo. 























Ring Your Telephones 
From Your Lighting Circuit 


Connect Your Lighting Circuit 
Here 





The only vibrating ringing machine that operates 
successfully when connected directly to a 60 cycle 
110 to 120 volt lighting circuit. 

Over 1000 exchanges have availed themselves of 
the advantages of Leich Ringing Machines. 

Prompt delivery can be made. 

We also make machines for 220, 110, 40, 30 and 


24 volt direct current circuits. 


30c No Write us for information regarding our Harmonic 

to Dry Converters and straight line ringing machines which 

Te Batteries | operate off storage batteries and which at the same 
time charge the storage batteries. This provides a 

per month constant source of ringing power. The batteries 
Total No will carry your ringing load during the time your 
Operating Wet power is off. 

Cost Batteries It will be to your interest to investigate these 
battery machines if your power is not available 24 
hours per day. 

Operates The most economical line of ringing machines 

For Oft for all systems. 

Power A.C.orD.C Shipped on 30 days approval. 
Ringing C , . r Patents Pending On All Types. 
} urren e . 
bt Lighting Leich Electric Co. 
—_ Genoa, III. Kansas City, Mo. 
Exchange Circuit : DISTRIBUTORS: - 
Electric Appliance Company, St. Paul Electric Oo., 
Chicago San Francisco 316 Robert S8t., 
Dallas New Orleans St. Paul, Minn. 

















For Better Work Above or Below Ground 


SECURITY SPECIALTIES 





Pot Head Brackets 






Security 





Take the weight of pot head 
off cable, make a strong and 














Security Conduit Rods 


Cannot buckle or uncouple in the duct. 
Couplings are swedged on and cannot come 
loose. 


With Security Rods one man can handle 
long runs easily and quickly. 

3 Foot Rods—65 Cents Each 

4 Foot Rods—75 Cents Each 





permanent installation and 
are inexpensive. Made of 
malleable iron and have a 
maximum cable capacity 
ranging from 13% inch to 2 
inch diameter of cable. Can 
be shimmed to fit smaller 
cable sizes. 


Only 80 Cents Each 


WRITE FOR SECURITY BULLETIN NO. SIX 


TRE F. BISSELL COMPANY & n 


226-228-230 HURON STREET 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


No. 1 Security Cable Car 


Has adjustable seat and pipes 
forming the frame are continu- 
ous. Seat made from hardwood 
with dovetailed ends. Furnished 
with or without table. 


$8.65 and $12.15 Each 
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By the Way— 
The Bell telephone organization would 
win the pennant in the “Passing the 


Buck” league. 





In answer to a complaint for failure to 
give service, the Nebraska Bell, cited be- 
fore the state commission, offered the 
excuse it could not get equipment be- 
cause of government war orders. 

That is because the Bell licensee thinks 
it can buy apparatus only from the Bell- 
owned factory. If the Nebraska com- 
mission is wide-awake it will suggest that 
the Bell do its shopping elsewhere if the 
Western Electric can’t make deliveries. 


Why blame Uncle Sam? 


Etiquette for Subscribers. 

The telephone conversation is now a 
most acceptable substitute for a personal 
interview. The telephone manufacturers 
and operating companies have provided 
equipment and facilities which, when 
properly used, transmit the voice with 
remarkable fidelity. 

They continually strive to keep the 
facilities for service at their highest work- 
ing efficiency. In doing this it might be 
supposed that their duty is fulfilled, but 
they must go farther—they must edu- 
cate their subscribers so that they will 
receive the most satisfactory results—to 
make the telephone conversation as pleas- 
ant and effective as a personal call. 

The observation of ordinary standards 


of etiquette by subscribers is their part 


in increasing the efficiency of telephone 
conversations. The public controls the 
calling, answering and conversation. 

Personal interviews have advantages, 
as there are some conditions which can- 
not be overcome. Among these are quick- 
ness and accuracy of recognition and in- 
terpretation through facial expressions 
and gestures. 

The obligations of the subscribers in 
calling and answering have been preached 
again and again through newspapers, di- 
rectories, booklets and other mediums. 
They should be well understood by the 
telephone-using public. 

Many corporations have issued instruc- 
tions to employes requesting the use of 
standard phrases and laying emphasis 
upon observation of courtesy standards. 
Those organizations which encourage the 
transaction of business by telephone, em- 
phasize to employes that they must re- 
member to transfer as much of their per- 
sonality as possible over the wires and 
that added caution is necessary in the use 
of words, tones and expressions in order 
that the results may equal those obtained 
from personal interviews. 

The progress in establishing telephone 
etiquette for subscribers is slow but it 
is gradually being evolved. In the cities 
there is an increasing number of busi- 
ness firms which co-operate heartily with 
The 


“hello” is a greeting which is rarely en- 


the telephone companies. word 
countered when a business telephone sta- 
called. 


There are other evidences that the pub- 


tion is 


licity work of telephone companies, as to 
the responsibilities of the telephone-using 
The 


public, is producing results. work 


should be continued. 


Keep Out the Weeds. 


Crop reports and crop forecasts make 





interesting reading these days. It is being 
dinned into-our ears every day that there 
is more world dependence on America’s 
1917 crops than ever before, and no doubt 
it is the part of wisdom for everybody to 
proceed on the assumption that this is lit- 
erally true. Better to be safe than sorry 

This line caught our eye in a state crop 
report recently: “Corn on high land look- 
ing good but very weedy.” 

That means work for the farmers, if 
they are to get a good crop from that 
land. It means cultivating and hoeing 
and fighting to keep the weeds out and 
give the corn a chance. 

The same is true in every field of hu- 
man endeavor. The prospects seem good 


but—there is but—there are 


always a 
weeds constantly springing up to choke 
the growth, and only eternal vigilance can 
win success. 

The man who makes a success of his 
business must keep everlastingly at it 
He must not let the weeds get ahead of 
him, 

It may be more pleasant to sit in the 
shade than to acquire a backache in a 
broiling sun, fighting the weeds, but that 
is what we must do if we are to harvest 
a good crop of corn in the fall. 

Keep the weeds out of your business! 








Co-operation and Organization 


The Keynote of Success for Every Enterprise, Not Excluding the Telephone 
Business—Every Independent Company Not Only Owes Allegiance to State 
and National Associations but It Pays from a Standpoint of Dollars and Cents 


By J. H. Dial 


Secrelary-A uditor, Illinois Telephone Company, Jacksonville, Ill. 


It is related that when a Southern gen- 
tleman presented his colored coachman, 
Sam, with a fine new coach whip, Sam 
was so proud of it that he took a keen 
delight in showing his master what an 

















President and General Manager W. W. 
Holliday. 


expert whipsman he was. As they drove 
along, Sam clipped a horsefly off the back 
of one of the lead horses, and a butterfly 
trom a flower by the side of the road. 
The master noticed and commended the 
dexterity with which the dusky driver 
handled the keen lash. 

As they approached a hornet’s nest 
hanging from a limb by the roadside, he 
said, “Sam, see how nearly you can cut 
that hornets’ nest in two in the middle 
with your new whip.” Sam rolled his big 
eyes toward his master as he replied, “Ah 
could cut it in two ’zactly in de middle, 
sir, if I wanted to, but Ah won't try it, 
caze dey’s organized.” 

When I read that story, there was 
something in it that appealed to me as 
to the forcefulness of organization, co- 
operation, standing shoulder to shoulder 
with each other. Just now, as probably 
never before in the history of our coun- 
try, our national motto, “E Pluribus 
Unum,” afforded an opportunity to vin- 
dicate that homely old proverb, “In Union 
There Is Strength.” The tighter the 
bonds uniting the several units, the more 


perfect the union, the greater the 
strength. 

So long as this great American nation 
has the hearty co-operation of all, its units 
in an effort toward the freedom of hu- 
manity from the merciless power of the 
juggernaut of militarism, so long will the 
power of Uncle Sam be measured by the 
combined strength of all his states and 
colonies. .Even more effective than the 
added strength of all will the national 
strength become, because the various units 


supplement each other in power. 


It is better that Pennsylvania furnish . 


the coal, Illinois, corn, the Dakotas, 
wheat, Washington, lumber, and Georgia, 
cotton, than that each state make an ef- 
fort to supply all the necessary commodi- 
ties. Each must do its part; each must 
supplement the others by a full measure 
of co-operation so that the government 
may hold at its disposal the combined re- 
sources of this great commonwealth if 
victory is to be won over such a mighty 
foe. 

Were we to search for the secret of 
that might, we have only to remember 
that in Germany, for generations past, 
there has been emblazoned across the en- 
trance of every avenue of activity, by 
imperial edict, that organization and co- 
operation, the parents of efficiency, were 
the only sure means of guaranteeing the 
dominance of the human race to “Me und 
Gott.” 

Co-operation and a high state of organ- 
ization constitute the keystone of success 
for every family, every church, every fra- 
ternity, every community, every political 
party, and every commercial enterprise, 
and the institution of Independent teleph- 
ony is no exception to this world-wide, 
time-tried rule. The operators at the 
switchboard, the troublemen out on the 
line, the bookkeeper in the office, the 
manager at his desk, and the directors 
and ‘stockholders in their various avo- 
cations, must co-operate to the full meas- 
ure if the Independent telephone com- 
pany would reach the climax of its effi- 
ciency. 

It is held as an ideal by the Illinois 
Telephone Co. that every individual in its 
service from the president on down should 
always speak of the company as “our 
company,’ and not as “the company I 
work for.” Most men understand where 
the two words “stand pat” originated, 
and what they mean, and that’s the brand 
of co-operation desired by this company. 
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That passive, languid co-operation of 
the employe, whose only ideal is to re- 
main on the pay roll, and to take especial 
care that he doesn’t work any overtime, 
is not the sort of co-operation that will 
crowd the office of the manager of a 
telephone company with people ordering 
in new telephones. 

In answer to his inquiry as to how he 
was to secure business, a young merchant 
once received this wholesome advice: 
“Make your service the best in the town, 
and the people will make a beaten track 
to your store.” Service is the only com- 
modity an Independent telephone com- 
pany has to sell, and if co-operation in 
the sale of that service is lacking it is 
in a pitiable condition, and that com- 
pany is not going to pay dividends to 
its stockholders very long. 

Just as an Independent telephone com- 
pany has a right to expect a full meas- 
ure of co-operation from its employes, so 
the Independent associations, both state 
and national, have a right to expect a 
hearty co-operation at the hands of each 
and every Independent company. It is 

















Secretary-Auditor J. H. Dial. 


not only the duty of every Independent 
company to substantially support the asso- 
ciations, but from a standpoint of dollars 
and cents it pays. 

Recently the writer had occasion to 
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make use of some information which to 
him, at that time, was invaluable, and 
which was of such a nature that it would 
have been practically impossible for him 
to secure it through his own efforts. It 
cost him just two cents to write to the 
secretary of the United States Independ- 
ent Telephone Association and make his 
wants known. That gentleman evidently 
got busy, and for seven consecutive weeks 
replies containing different phases of the 


desired information continued to come 
from different sections of the United 
States. 


TELEPHONY 


The association is fighting for us the 
big battles which we are not big enough 
to fight alone. There isn’t an Independ- 
ent company in existence but that has 
battles to fight, and so there isn’t an In- 
dependent company but that owes alle- 
giance to the association. Therefore, 
let us “render unto Cesar the things that 
are Czsar’s.” 

The Illinois Telephone Co., of Jackson- 
ville, Ill., practices just what it preaches. 
It is strictly Independent, inside and out, 
not only in its local connections in the 


city of Jacksonville, but in its various 
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exchanges throughout the adjoining coun- 
ties it uses, exclusively, Independent con- 
nections. 

The Illinois is still “plugging” away, 
giving good service to its present patrons, 
securing new ones, keeping its credit 
good, and lending its efforts toward the 
establishment of a universal abiding faith 
in the efficiency of the Independent tele- 
phone associations as they labor for the 
promotion of the welfare of Independent 
telephony. 

On that proposition the Illinois com- 
pany “stands pat.” 


Interchange County Service Plan 


Nebraska State Railway Commission Approves Purchase by Lincoln Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. of Six Exchanges and Connecting Lines—Permission Subject 
to Agreement Providing for Interchange Service in County—Details of the Plan 


The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion has issued an order approving the 
purchase by the Lincoln Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. of the Surprise Telephone 
Co.’s exchanges at David City, Brainard, 
Bruno, Dwight and Garrison and of the 
Octavia Telephone Co.’s exchange at Oc- 
tavia, together with their connecting lines 
and permitting their consolidation with 
the former Bell company’s exchanges at 
David City and Brainard, purchased by 
the Lincoln company in 1912, along with 
other Bell property. 

Condition of Approval. 

This permission, however, was made 
subject to the execution of valid agree- 
ments with the Surprise company, the 
Ulysses company and companies at Abie 
and Linwood, for an interchange service 
that practically gives free service over all 
of the lines in the county to those who 
will pay the zone rates fixed in the order 
just entered. This county service plan 
was worked out by Commissioner Wilson, 
who wrote the opinion, in order to meet 
objections to doing away with the privi- 
leges merchants at David City, the county 
seat and principal market center, have 
had for years. 

The Surprise company formerly sup- 
plied most of the telephone service to 
Butler county through a group of ex- 
changes. In 1916 the company faced the 
necessity of either raising new capital 
to take care of depreciation or selling a 
part of its property. It took the latter 
course, and for $58,000 sold to the Lin- 
coln company the competing exchanges 
at David City and Brainard and addition- 
al exchanges in the nearby towns of 
sruno, Dwight and Garrison, 847 tele- 
phones in all. The Octavia purchase was 
in October last, the company securing 
127 telephones for an outlay of $1,420. 

The approval of these purchases and 
the consolidation were opposed by David 
City interests because it carried with it 
higher rates. The sale by the Surprise 


company practically divided the county 
between the two companies. Commis- 
sioner Wilson held that this division of 
the county through sale and purchase 
cut off some 1,200 subscribers from free 
or interchange service and from hun- 
dreds of friends and neighbors who had 
formerly been connected. He proceeds 
to remedy this by outlining a compre- 
hensive interchange service. 

The approval of the commission was 
conditioned, therefore, only on all agree- 
ing for an interchange of service at flat 
monthly rates to be arranged between 
the subscribers connected in Butler coun- 
ty to the Lincoln company’s exchanges 
and those connected to the Surprise ex- 
changes, optional with each subscriber 
and at the rates to such service, and ac- 
cording to the arrangement for the di- 
vision of the revenue. 

This interchange of service, it is or- 
dered, shall also include the Butler coun- 
ty subscribers connected with the Ulysses 
company’s exchange and Butler county 
subscribers connected with the Abie and 
Linwood Independent exchanges sepa- 
rately from the Surprise and Ulysses sub- 
scribers, due to their location in the 
northeastern part of the county and to 
which it is impracticable to give such 
service, for which there is no demand. 

It is provided that this interchange 
must be effected, however, at like rates 
for like service, regardless of the com- 
pany with which the subscriber is con- 
nected directly. For example, a_busi- 
ness subscriber of the Surprise company 
must pay the same rate for the unified 
service that a business subscriber of the 
Lincoln company in the same class of ex- 
changes must pay. Otherwise, it is 
pointed out, the company charging a 
lower rate will gradually encroach upon 
the legitimate business of the company 
charging the higher rate, particularly 
along farm lines, which would be unfair 
and amount to unjust discrimination. 


For this purpose the exchanges at Sur- 
prise, Rising City, Bellwood, Ulysses, 
Abie and Linwood are placed in the same 
class with Brainard, Bruno, Dwight and 
Garrison of the Lincoln company, and 
David City in a class by itself, owing to 
the larger local service, and the inter- 


change service rates of the Surprise, 
Ulysses and Abie and Linwood com- 
panies shall be the difference between 


the rates paid them for local service and 
the rates authorized for unified service. 


Temporary Rates for Interchange. 

The temporary rates for interchange 
service are fixed by the order at 50 cents 
per month for business telephones and 
25 cents per month for all other tele- 
phones, in addition to the regular rates 
and separately as to the Surprise com- 
pany exchanges, the Ulysses exchange 
and the Abie exchanges 
considered as a third interchange zone. 


and Linwood 


This gives the Lincoln company subscrib- 
ers interchange of service with one or the 


other of these zones at the additional 
rates of 50 and 25 cents, respectively, 
with two zones at $1 and 50 cents re- 


spectively and entire county service at $1, 
50 cents and 75 cents respectively, ac- 
cording to the class of service used. It 
gives the Surprise, Ulysses and Abie and 
Linwood zone interchange of service with 
the Lincoln company subscribers at rates 
varying with the relation of their local 
rates to the combined rates. 


Protection Against Unauthorized Use. 

It is directed that such interchange of 
service shall be confined to the subscrib- 
er’s station for the purpose of enabling 
the companies to exclude illicit use. Man- 
ifestly, says Mr. Wilson, exchange oper- 
ators with 
the voices of subscribers on other ex- 
changes so as to determine if the calling 
subscriber is entitled to interchange serv- 
ice. 


cannot become acquainted 
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Mr. Wilson says that the habit, if not 
vice, of preying upon the service of public 
utilities is so considerable in extent that 
unless it is protected by more or less rad- 
ical measures, the vast majority of the 
patrons, who are honest, will be deprived 
of service they need and to which they 
are entitled. If the revenue fails to meet 
the cost, including a reasonable return 
upon the capital invested, “it will either 
have to be abandoned or all of the sub- 
scribers required to take unified service 
without regard to need, which would be 
an unjustifiable hardship if invoked in 
behalf of a minority who wanted the 
service.” 

In order to protect the company against 
the unauthorized use of the unified serv- 
ice, it is provided as follows: “All sub- 
scribers who do not elect to take unified 
service will be required to pay toll mes- 
sages destinating on lines other than 
those with which they have such serv- 
ice, which rates temporarily are fixed at 
10 cents between adjoining exchanges 
and between the David City exchange 
and every other exchange in the county, 
and at 15 cents between all other ex- 
changes in the county. This applies also 
to non-subscribers. Toll service may be 
had at any subscriber’s station with the 
consent of such subscriber and upon his 
approving the charge for the service to 
his account. 

“Any subscriber permitting the use of 
his telephone for toll service without ap- 
proving of the charge to his account, 
shall pay a charge in addition to that for 
the toll service in question, of 25 cents. 
And any subscriber failing for a period 
of 30 days to pay all charges assessed 
against him shall be subject to termina- 
tion of all telephone service by the com- 
pany of which he is a subscriber, which 
service shall not be restored except upon 
the payment of the account and a fee of 
$2 to cover the cost of disconnecting and 
reconnection, subject, however, to the 
action of the commission upon com- 
plaint as to the correctness of the ac- 
count.” 

The commission reduces the valuation 
placed upon the property by the Lincoln 
company, and makes an estimate of rev- 
enue under the new schedule. It fixes 
one year for a trial of the new rates, 
and at the expiration thereof the com- 
mission will make the property valua- 
tion and accounting studies necessary to 
the establishment of permanent rates and 
remedy any injustice or inequality shown 
to exist. 

The company is required to set aside 
$13,440.15 for maintenance and deprecia- 
tion for the next year. It is ordered that 
no part of the sum shall be used for bet- 
terments and extensions, or for replace- 
ments, without the consent of the com- 
mission and that no more than $8,572.90 
per annum be returned from such reve- 
nues to stockholders as dividends or to 
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creditors as interest until the further or- 
der of the commission. All revenues re- 
maining after the above allocation and 
after paying the expenses of operation 
and taxes (except internal revenue taxes) 
shall be held in trust by applicant for final 
disposition when permanent rates are 
made. 

The commission breaks new ground 
also in ordering that pending the estab- 
lishment of permanent rates, the credit- 
ing to the exchanges of all toll collec- 
tions, disregarding the line-haul theory 
of 75 per cent. being credited to the own- 
ers thereof. ; 

A complete schedule of charges for 
local and zone service is attached to the 
order. ‘These are, for David City with 
unlimited’ service in the Lincoln com- 
pany’s zone; $3 per month for individual 
business, $1.75 for individual residence 
and $1.50 for two-party residence and 
farm lines. All other exchanges, same 
service: Individual business, $2.50; in- 


dividual residence and farm lines, $1.50; . 


two-party residence, $1.25. The addition- 
al charges are as set out in the discus- 
sion of interchange service. 

Commissioner Taylor will file a dis- 
senting opinion later. He holds against 
the theory of charging a flat rate for 
added exchanges and favors a message 
rate. The other commissioners say they 
are in favor of that method of charges, 
but consider it impractical in this case. 
They do not believe it fair to apply this 
theory in this instance until they have 
made an order upon all companies in the 
state to make a message charge for all 
connections outside the local exchange, 
something that will require a change in 
bookkeeping methods for many com- 
panies. 


Telephone Police Signal System 
Installed at Maysville, Ky. 


A good way for a municipality to dis- 
cover whether it has an efficient police 
force or not, is to put in a direct wire 
telephone police signal system, and then 
require each officer to call the headquar- 
ters once each hour. Maysville, Ky., has 
just completed installation of such a 
system, put in by the Maysville Telephone 
Co. It includes a private branch ex- 
change at police headquarters with sta- 
tions in various parts of town. Direct 
wires run to each of the iron-clad sta- 
tions, and a six-inch gong summons the 
officer at any station when headquarters 
wants him. 

This service takes the place of a 
party-line wire which had eleven stations 
and when it was installed, the chief of 
police issued an order that every man 
must call central station from a given 
box at each hour. All but two of the 
seven policemen turned in their resigna- 
tions. The sixth stuck it out for a few 
days, and he, too, quit. There is no get- 
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ting away from accuracy in keeping tab 
on the whereabouts of the policemen with 
a system like this, when the chief hears 
the voice of each man at a stated station 
every hour. 


The Roll of Honor. 


Lieutenant Colonel L. D. Wildman of 
the central war department, Chicago, last 
week sent the following notice to recruit- 
ing officers: 

“All recruiting officers will discontinue 
enlisting for signal enlisted reserve corps 
all classes of men other than the follow- 
ing named specialists: 

Telegraphers, radio and Morse; elec- 
trical engineers, graduates; blacksmiths, 
horseshoers, farriers, saddlers and cooks. 

As the signal enlisted reserve corps is 
nearing full quota, the above described 
specialists are to be enlisted as privates, 
first class, with proper records forwarded 
to this office at the close of each day, so 
that over-enlistment may be prevented.” 

The following applications for enlist- 
ment in the signal corps have been sent 
in to Colonel Wildman by G. W. Robin- 
son, chairman of the northwestern group 
of the central department: 

Walter K. Wilkins, Minot, N. D. 
William F. Swanson, Springfield, Minn. 
Ernest L. Morgan, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Herbert L. Lindwood, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Edmund E. Wacker, Garrison, N. D. 
Knudt Tideman, Garrison, N. D. 
Harry E. Mohr, Waupaca, Wis. 

Frank W. Daly, Mandan, N. D. 

Donald T. Lucas, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Charles H. Elliott, Big Rock, Tenn. 


District Meeting of Wisconsin 
Telephone Association. 


A meeting of Group No. 7 of the Wis- 
consin Telephone Association was held 
in Marshfield, July 16, at which time the 
election of officers was held. 

The new officers are: Dr. H. H. Chris- 
tofferson, Colby, president; N. M. Berg, 
Auburndale, first vice-president; A. Clark, 
Thorp, second vice-president; Charles 
Ingle, Granton, third vice-president; L. 
Smith, Neillsville, secretary. 

About 15 companies were represented 
at the meeting. The topics discussed 
were “Organization” and “A System of 
Uniform Accounting.” 


Convention of Telephone Pioneers 
of America Postponed. 


The executive committee of the Tele- 
phone Pioneers of America after muc! 
thought has decided that it is inexpedient 
at present, or in the immediate future, to 
hold the usual annual and general meet- 
ing. It has accordingly been decided by 
the committee that the meeting be post 
poned, pending the development of more 
favorable conditions. 
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A Complete Presentation of the Principles Underlying Modern Telephony in All 
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Supervision of Stanley R. Edwards—This Section Written by Jay G. Mitchell 








Quiz Questions on the Preceding 

Installment. 

725. Is the elimination of circuit re- 
sistance any more important in the toll 
plant than it is in the local plant? What 
means are adopted to eliminate the heat 
coil resistance from the toll talking cir- 
cuit ? 

726. Explain how the circuit arrange- 
ment shown in Fig. 222 will have the ef- 
fect of reducing the line resistance for 
talking connections. How is the purpose 
of the circuit arrangement shown in Fig. 
222 accomplished, as a practical matter, 
in the arrangement of the central office 
toll protectors? 

727. Wow does the automatic display 
of the toll line busy signal effect econo- 
mies in the operator’s time that are not 
possible with the ordinary audible busy 
test? Why is the busy signal not pro- 
vided, ordinarily, for the answering jack? 

728. Why are the target visual busy 
toll line signals ordinarily wired in se- 
ries? Why is the energizing circuit for 
the busy signals completed as soon as the 
line signal is displayed in response to an 
incoming call? 

729. Describe the operation of the 
circuit arrangement shown in Fig. 223. 
Why is the wiring for the busy signal cir- 
cuit taken through the main and inter- 
mediate distributing frames? 

730. Why are the greater number of 
magnetic (printed “magneto” through er- 
ror in the original copy of.July 21, 1917) 
devices used in telephone equipment op- 
erated in parallel rather than in series? 
In what requirement does the necessity 
for operating the toll busy line signals in 
eries lie? 


Practical Talks Just Among Our- 
selves. 

With the growth of the telephone ex- 
change at Smithville and the slower in- 
‘rease in the number of subscribers at 

osterville, the wire chief found that it 

as necessary for him to install a sepa- 
te toll switchboard to handle the heavy 
iffic through to the Smithville subscrib- 

s. As the number of lines that entered 

sterville was small and as the traffic 

is sufficient to require the services of 
nly two toll operators, his plans did not 

!l for a full multiple toll switchboard. 

This young man had a rather long head 


for business, however, and insisted upon 
the purchase of a multiple toll section of 
switchboard, although the immediate in- 
stallation called for non-multiple equip- 
ment only. The way he figured the mat- 
ter out was this: 

The additional expense of multiple sec- 
tion woodwork and multiple toll cord cir- 
cuits would be considerable but, on the 
other hand, the capacity of the toll equip- 
ment could very easily be increased by 
adding the other sections and the multi- 
ple jacks when necessary. When this 
had to be done, the investment would be 
much less than that involved in installing 
the multiple sections. and scrapping the 
non-multiple equipment. Therefore he in- 
stalled multiple sections equipped with 
multiple toll cord equipments and with 
ample apparatus space for the installation, 
later, of the multiple toll line jacks and 
cabling. 

Each item of the toll equipment was 
carefully considered before it was defi- 
nitely accepted. This consideration not 
only covered its electrical design as it af- 
fected the operation, but it also covered 
its effect upon the transmission from one 
toll circuit to another and from the local 
lines to the toll lines. 

The central office protectors that were 
allotted to the toll line circuits were so 
wired that the heat coil, so essential to 
the proper protection of the equipment, 
was eliminated from the talking circuit 
whenever a connection was made for talk- 
ing. All repeating coils, whether used 
for the phantom circuits, or for the trunks 
circuits, were carefully tested for their 
transmission efficiency. The clearing-out 
drops were compelled not only to display 
an operative infallibility under heavy line 
conditions but were also made to pass a 
rigid test for transmission loss 
bridged across the talking circuit. 

When the new toll switchboard was 
finally placed in service, the wire chief 
at Fosterville viewed with pride the re- 
sults of his work in the local office as 
well as in the Smithville office, and in the 
new toll switching room. The toll lines 
never worked better and the public was 
very well pleased with the greatly im- 
proved transmission. 

When the operators at the toll switch- 
board wished to call one of the two or 
three 


when 


connecting stations that were 
bridged on rather heavily-loaded lines, 
13 


they found that it was difficult to do so 
unless they threw the switch placing the 
hand generator in the new toll switch- 
board in circuit. The ordinary ringing 
current, as used on the local switchboard 
for local single party circuits, was not 
strong enough for the heavy toll lines. 
The wire chief worried this for 
some time and finally analyzed the situa- 
tion in this way: 

The ringing current used in the local of- 
fice for calling on special single party lines 
was taken from the 33.3 cycle vibrator of 
the harmonic converter. This frequency 
was satisfactory for the ordinary local line 
but was too high for the heavily-loaded 
toll line. In other words, the inductance 
reactance of the distant drop was sufh- 
cient to prevent its operation from the 
33.3 cycle ringing current. If this were 
true, the use of the 16.6 cycle ringing cur- 
rent for the toll switchboard would re- 
move the difficulty. 


over 


After the traffic had dropped for the 
night, therefore, the wire chief changed 
the ringing leads from the 33.3 cycle vi- 
brator to the 16.6 cycle vibrator and asked 
the operator to ring on the most trouble- 
some circuit. As he had expected, the 
distant office was signaled the first trial 
and answered at once. 

As Mr. Kelsey would say, the moral is: 
Heavy lines must be charged slowly. 


CHAPTER XXVI. The Multiple 
Toll Switchboard (Continued). 
731. Negative character of busy sig- 

nal supervision.—It will be at once ap- 
parent that the busy line signal, consid- 
ered as a supervisory signal, is negative 
in its indications. That is to say, the 
signal is displayed while the circuit with 
which it is associated is busy and it is re- 
stored to normal while the associated line 
circuit is not engaged. 

The ordinary telephone supervisory 
signal, on the other hand, is normal 
while the associated circuit is engaged, 
and is displayed when the associated 
circuit becomes available for use. The 
common battery cord circuit supervisory 
lamp, for illustration, is dark, while the 
connection on which it is employed is 
active, but becomes bright when the con- 
nection is to be removed. 

A little reflection will show, however, 
that the very nature of the service to be 
rendered by the toll line busy signal makes 
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it imperative that the supervision be neg- 
ative. The operator handling an intrud- 
ing call must be advised during the en- 
gagement of the busy line that it is not 
available for her use. Therefore the busy 
signal must be displayed continuously and 
must be restored to normal when the line 
is freed. 


732. The busy line lamp signal.—In 
many of the most important toll switch- 
boards in operation, the target signal type 
of busy line guard signal is used. There 
are some very great advantages in the 
mechanical visual target signal wherever 
found in telephone equipment. One of 
the disadvantages of the target signal, 
even in the extremely compact toll line 
busy signal type, is the space that it occu- 
pies in the apparatus space of the switch- 
board. 


The most careful design and construc- 
tion limits the number of line jacks that 
may be installed in any given space when 
they must be associated in every case 
with their busy line target signals. It is 
sometimes deemed advisable to install the 
toll line jacks on very short horizontal 
centers. In such cases, the target signal 
is practically eliminated from the engi- 
neer’s consideration on account of its 
size. The miniature switchboard lamp, 
so widely employed in common battery 
switchboard equipment, is therefore used. 

Aside from the reduction in the space 
required, the miniature switchboard lamp 
for this service has another rather im- 
portant advantage. It is possible to wire 
the busy line signal circuit when it is 
used so that the lamps are operated in 
parallel rather than in series. This is 
due to the following facts: 


The telephone switchboard incandescent 
lamp is always operated behind an opales- 
cent cap or cover. The purpose of this 
opalescent cap or cover is to diffuse the 
light from the incandescent filament of 
the lamp and produce a lighted area or 
disc as an easily recognized signal. 


Since the lamp cap or cover is opales- 
cent, the lighted disc which displays the 





Fig. 223. Multiple Busy Target Line Signal. 


signal will be sufficiently bright, although 
the actual brilliancy of the filament made 
incandescent by the flow of energizing 
current may be much less in some cases 
than in others. In other words, the dif- 
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fused light from the lamp cap will -be 
sufficiently strong to display the proper 
signal although the lamp behind it may 
be showing much less than its maximum 
brilliancy. It is possible to operate lamps 
in a parallel circuit, therefore, with the 
assurance of satisfactory results even 
though the current supply to the most 
distant lamps, and accordingly their re- 
sulting brilliancy, is sure to be less than 
that of those nearer to the source of cur- 
rent supply. 

The number of lamps that, for all ac- 
tual intents and purposes, may be op- 
erated on the one current supply circuit 
is not limited in the same way -that the 
number of target signals that may be op- 
erated in series on the same current sup- 
ply circuit is. In comparison with the 
target signal for the toll line busy sig- 
nal, this constitutes a great advantage in 


the minature incandescent switchboard 
lamp. 
733. Circuit arrangements for lamp 


busy toll line signals—The circuit ar- 
rangements that may 
make use of switchboard miniature lamps 
for the toll line busy signal are shown in 
Fig. 224. A very casual comparison of 
this circuit with the one shown in Fig. 223 
will disclose the only point of divergence 
between the two. 

In Fig. 223 the busy signals, which are 
of the visual target type, are wired in 
series. In Fig. 224 the busy signals, which 
are lamps, are wired in parallel. The 
operation of the circuit, otherwise, is pre- 
cisely the same in both cases. 

When the line signal drop is operated 
by the ringing current of the incoming 
call, the energizing circuit for the busy 
line signal lamps is completed at the con- 
tact point on the line signal drop, 12. 
When the cut-off relay, 5, is operated by 
the insertion of the answering plug into 
the answering jack, or of a calling plug 
into one of the multiple jacks, the ener- 
gizing circuit of the busy line signal lamps 
is completed at the relay contact springs, 
rH. 

The line is barred, therefore, to all 
connections, from the operation of the drop 
type toll line signal or line relay to the 
removal of the plug from the answering 
jack or multiple, as the case may be. With 
the circuit arranged as shown, the lamps 
near the middle of the series will receive 
the lowest supply of current. This con- 
dition is not at all serious, however, as 
has already been explained. 

It is rendered still less important, in 
some of the most advanced toll switch- 
boards, by the use of tungsten filament 
switchboard lamps. Tungsten lamps have 
a positive temperature coefficient. That 
is to say, their resistance increases as the 
temperature of the filament increases. It 
also decreases, in the lighted lamp, as the 
temperature of the incandescent filament 
decreases. Insufficient current supply does 
not, therefore, affect the candle power of 


be employed to , 
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tungsten lamps as much as it does the or- 
dinary type. 

A very common illustration of this 
property of tungsten and its allied metals 
is found in the well-known Mazda lamp 
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Fig. 224. Circuit Arrangements for Using 
Miniature Lamps for Busy Line Signal. 


























of commerce. The candle power does 
not respond in variations of power to 
variations of current supply as much as 
the candle power of the old style incan- 
descent lamp. As the filament in the 
lighted lamp becomes cooler, owing to a 
reduction of the strength of the current 
passing through it, its brilliancy is de- 
creased. At the same time, in the tungsten 
lamp, the resistance of the hot filament 
is lowered with the result of again caus- 
ing an increase in the strength of the 
flow of current through it. To a de- 
gree, therefore, the tungsten lamp is not 
affected, as to its brilliancy, by the varia- 
tion in the strength of the current flow 
through it. In the toll switchboard line 
circuit equipped with miniature lamps of 
this type, slight variations in voltage or 
current supply do not produce propor- 
t:onal changes in brilliancy. 

734. Operating advantages of the lamp 
busy line signal—The operating advan- 
tages in favor of the lamp busy line sig- 
nal therefore are: The possibility of op- 
eration in parallel rather than in series: 
the freedom from variation in brilliancy 
owing to variation in operating current 
strength; and the relatively small space 
required in the apparatus space of the 
switchboard. Practically all of the new 
toll switchboards are equipped with busy 
line lamp signals. 

(To be continued.) 


Toll Charged on Enterprise (Pa.) 
Telephone Exchange. 

The United Telephone and Telegraph 
Co. of Lancaster, Pa., recently announced 
that it has entered into a new agreement 
with the Enterprise Telephone Co., of 
New Holland, whereby a_ small toll 
charge will be placed on messages to 
Denver, Leola, New Holland and Terre 
Hill. 

The United company will continue to 
give free service between its subscribers 
in Lancaster and its subscribers at 
Ephrata, Gap, Lampeter, Lititz, Manheim, 
Millersville, Quarryville and Strasburg. 








An Antique Theory 


A Blow at Democracy—What the World Fights For 


“The German government not only en- 
couraged co-operation but enforced it, 
while we, actuated by an antique theory 
cf democracy, not only encouraged in- 
dividualism but did all we could to insist 
upon it, with the result that much of the 
energy of our communities was being dis- 
sipated in internal friction.” 

Now, careful reader, Mr. Bernstorff 
did not say this, neither did the Vossiche 
Zeitung, nor did it come from any Ger- 
man source. 

It came from New York, where pre- 
paredness parades were so enthusiastically 
carried out and enlistments are so few, 
a place that has no economic sympathy or 
relation to the rest of the country. 


The antique theory of democracy seems 
to be the real reason for the duration and 
intensity of the war. To make the world 
safe for democracy seems to be the sole 
reason that our country is preparing so 
well for a long and bloody war. Yet we 
are told that it is all an effect of an- 
tiquity. 

To be individualistic and be according- 
ly happy, for all men are not content to 
be hired men, is a mere demonstration 
of an antique theory which apparently 
should have been fought out by Julius 
Czsar. Today men of America are get- 
ting close to the line of fire to make de- 
mocracy safe, which after all is an an- 
tique theory of individualism. It is not 
yet too late to ask our men to return and 
save many weary future years of internal 
friction loss. 


The institution which widely publishes 
this sneer at the antique theory of de- 
mocracy is not unknown to individual- 
istic or Independent telephone men. It is 
the same old institution which once sent 
earnest telegrams to bankers or the 
boards of directors of individualistic or 
Independent telephone companies, telling 
them what a favor they would confer if 
they would buy a Western Electric 
switchboard. 

It is the same institution which was so 
deeply wronged by the present adminis- 
tration when the celebrated desk was 
thrown out of the national treasury win- 
dow—it was enough to destroy their faith 
in the wisdom of democracy. 

In other words, the institution which 
dares to sneer at democracy is none other 
than the great National City Bank of 
New York. 


We have deplored the activities of So- 
cialists and I. W. W.’s and have believed 


By J. C. Kelsey 


that if a few loud-mouthed agitators were 
shot at sunrise it greatly in- 
fluence the rest of the world. Yet one 
cannot but have a little doubt when the 
most influential institution in America, 
and of which most men are afraid, comes 


would 


out so boldly against democracy. 

Opposed to this is the recent platform 
of the North Dakota farmers, which so 
clearly shows that individualism is mod- 
ern and is going to be more so: 

“Above the horrible slaughter of this 
war loom the ugly incitings of an eco- 
nomic system based upon exploitation. 
Rival groups of monopolists are playing 
a deadly game for commercial supremacy. 
A lasting peace is possible only upon a 
new basis of thought and relations, with 
government, in fact, of the people, by the 
people and for the people.” 


We have had recently a decree in the 
telephone business which must be in the 
line of an antique theory. If the theory 
of the National City Bank of New York 
is correct, then Judge Dever of the IIli- 
nois court must be classed with the dodo. 

Judge Dever, after patiently hearing 
evidence and argument by the mile in the 
celebrated Central Union telephone case, 
said in fact that co-operation or monop- 
oly was a failure and ordered an account- 
ing. 

He further decreed that the property 
which failed under the imperialistic or 
modern theory of co-operation is to be 
sold at auction, so that some bereft stock- 
holders may profit under individualism. 

The controlling interest, which has 
shown the modern theory of co-operation 
to be such a failure, is forbidden to bid, 
in order that a new individualistic man- 
agement may earn a dollar for its in- 
vestors regardless of the hypothetical 
losses of internal friction. 

It is easy to see that the new individ- 
ualistic management will not send so 
much money to New York. Possibly that 
is the secret of the antiquity of democ- 
racy—it does not deposit enough money 
there. 


Under the imperialistic or so-called 
modern theory of co-operation and mo- 
nopoly, the Central Union Telephone Co. 
developed a property which could not be 
reproduced today for $50,000,000. 

For that much money, by dint of pur- 
chase of competitors and extreme ac- 
tivity of solicitors, it built up a subscrip- 
tion list of 370,000 telephones. 

The normal income for such a proper- 
ty, serving as it does a great number of 
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cities over 100,000, in the busiest 
munity of the world, should be at least 
$13,000,000 per year. 


The representative income of a 


com- 


Bell 
company which charges proper rates and 
meets competition as it should, is over 
The average for 
the whole country is nearly $40, and it 
can be seen that the imperial or modern 


$35 per station per year. 


co-operative theory of making a produc- 
tive community support an unproductive 
one is still in force. 


3ut owing to the fact that there are 
men who stubbornly believe in individ- 
ualism, and do not care to drift through 
life lulled to sleep by the thoughts of a 
pension, the Central Union company fell 
considerably short of what it should 
earn, and $9,600,000 represents the income 
of the company which persists in trying 
to compete and maintain some toll sta- 
tions. 

Central Union earns $26 per year per 
station, and included in this is a toll earn- 
ing of over $6 per year, leaving a little 
over five cents a day for the use of a 
telephone in this great system. 

Co-operation, that cherished goal of 
Germany, and the National City Bank of 
New York as well, can only succeed in 
this case when it surrenders to individ- 
ualism. 

That is the way to stop the losses of 
internal friction which takes pocket 
money out of New York—merely to sur- 
render to the individualistic or Inde- 
pendent telephone company which has 
demonstrated its economic fitness. 

By one decided action, losses can be 
turned to profit, and that is by the merg- 
ing of the co-operative or imperial ex- 
change with that of the individualistic ex- 
change, taking a minority interest or 
cash, as the occasion demands. 

It worked out nicely in the case of 
Galesburg, where a $30,000 actual annual 
loss will be turned into a $12,000 or $15,- 
000 profit. It worked well in Warren and 
Niles, where both companies eliminated 
some very flagrant losses. 

It is the only solution for a $50,000,000 
concern which today earns in gross less 
than one-fifth of its value. 


One cannot talk to the minority stock- 
holders of Central Union about the loss 
due to internal friction caused by the an- 
tique theory of democracy or individ- 
ualism. 

The minority stockholder believes that 
if his company had individualistic rights 
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it would carry its own toll messages over 
its own toll lines, and profit thereby, in- 
stead of so much co-operation by which 
the parent company got all of the toll 
business beyond 100 miles. 

The minority stockholder, seeing his 
own company allowed 15 per cent. of a 
toll message up to 10 cents, did not take 
kindly to the co-operative principle which 
gave 25 per cent. of a toll message to an 
individualistic company for the 
service. 

It is extremely doubtful if any minor- 
ity member of Central Union will sub- 
scribe to the doctrine that democracy and 
individualism are an antique theory. 

I have nothing against the Bell com- 
pany, the National City Bank or any 
other co-operative institution. I have just 
as much reverence for property and prop- 
erty rights as any of them, but I simply 
cannot agree that individualism or de- 
mocracy is an antique institution. 

I don’t believe the time has come when 
every man is willing to be a clerk in a 
New York bank, or any other institution. 
We are not all so constituted as to be 
happy in a gilded cage, with an: annual 
five-dollar raise and a louder raise in the 
sound of our title. 

We are still too close to the farm, the 
store and the old harness shop of our 
fathers to be jerked away from individ- 
ualism by the belief of a few men bent 
con monopoly. 


same 





No one begrudges the great telephone 
system built up by the Bell interests. In 
numerous ways it has worked for the 
good of the public, for no one can dis- 
pute the value of the long lines develop- 
ment, and no one can be ashamed of the 
many signs of the stability and prosperity 
of the telephone business. 

I am even proud of the great telephone 
building in New York which looks out 
over the world, and which typifies the 
power of the telephone and the great 
faith of the managers and investors. 

What I object to is a general doctrine 
that because one man is cured by Hood’s 
sarsaparilla we should all depend upon it 
for our ills. Because co-operation or mo- 
nopoly has been a fair medicine so far, it 
must not be counted on as a cure-all for 
the future. 





No one needs profits any more than the 
Bell interests—it has long been known 
that telephone service costs real money. 
No institution needs real profits and no 
institution should dread losses any more 
than they. No one needs help any more 
than they, for mere size has its vulnera- 
bility as well as strength. Just as the 
biggest bank, the biggest telephone com- 
pany has the biggest obligations and lives 
in the greatest peril. 

No concern needs the restraint of the 
antique theory of democracy any more 
than they, because any doctrine which 
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forbids monopoly is really preserving the 
ambitious one from inevitable ruin and 
destruction. 

Great power always over-rates its 
strength and falls through a failure to 
realize that endurance is what counts. 

Did you ever nurse a strong man and 
an apparently weak man through pneu- 
monia ? 





What the National City Bank, the Bell 
company or the smallest company needs 
is a natural profit. Artificial profits are 
pleasing, as every man knows who has 
ever held a share of stock in a rising mar- 
ket, but paper profits do not pay interest 
and take care of the rust. 

A condition which allows one company 
to earn enough to take care of the losses 
of another company is really artificial and 
cannot be sustained. Such a condition 
allows the highly successful company to 
ride easy and come to the office late, while 
the losing company discourages every man 
from doing anything. 

If each company, by actual, honest, 
hard work, earns an honest profit, a more 
enduring condition exists. There are no 
drones nor any weak spots, and surely 
better health exists all along the line. 





The loss of Central Union will be no 
disgrace to the Bell company—the dis- 
grace has long existed and will now be 
wiped out. The sale of Central Union 
will restore to the Bell system that which 
is actually owed to it, and which is hope- 
lessly lost under the present scheme. 

As a rich father with a wayward son, 
the company as a whole could stand the 
loss indefinitely, but what is to be gained 
by such folly? It would be better for 
both parties to send the son out West for 
a new life, or into the navy or army in 
war time, and let him find himself. 

There is little difference between the 
needs of a corporation and an individual. 





The weakness of monopoly or co-opera- 
tion or imperialism is that it has no way 
of dragging out the unfit. We know that 
the cash buyer pays for the deadbeat’s 
shoes, and that the thrifty man carries a 
burden of shiftless relatives, but no one 
thinks of legalizing it. 

Individualism is a sort of a Dun and 
Bradstreet, inasmuch as it picks out the 
unfit and helps to ease the burden borne 
by the fit. 

It is strange that a bank or any finan- 
cial institution should frown upon a sys- 
tem which discovers local defects. It 
surely would be a poor principle to apply 
to a railroad track, laying good and bad 
rails alike. 

One defect in a rail may cause a more 
spectacular loss, but never a more cer- 
tain loss of money and morale than a de- 
fect in an industrial system. 

After our government gives a myriad 
of lives to make democracy safe, it is to 
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be hoped that democracy will more vig- 
orously insist upon individualism, and en- 
force it as well. 

It is to be hoped that the really anti- 
quated system of co-operation which al- 
lows a general institution to wreck a local 
institution will be put into the museum 
at Washington. 

It is to be hoped that a general corpo- 
ration will have to show a profit in every 
small district it operates in or forfeit its 
charter. 

It is to be hoped that initiative will 
once more be given to the human race, 
and every man given a chance to have a 
name instead of a number. 





Co-operation is all right in its way, but 
to call the dog of monopoly by this name 
is all wrong—he will not answer to the 
name. 

Life would not be worth while to a 
great majority of the human race if in- 
dividualism becomes extinct. It was 
what Patrick Henry meant when he said, 
“Give me liberty or give me death.” Sure- 
ly this gifted man did not live in vain. 

MORAL: Happily the majority do not 
believe in fairies. 


Operators’ Meetings at Suburban 
Exchanges During Summer. 


Monthly meetings of the operators of 
the Paris Home Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., Paris, Ky., during the hot weather 
are being held at the suburban exchanges. 
Ordinarily the operators’ ‘meetings are 
discontinued in the summer, but the fact 
that there are a number of attractively 
located suburban exchanges attached to 
the Paris branch of the Central Home 
has made it possible to work out a plan 
of alternating these meetings at the 
smaller exchanges, and thus bring the 
girls from the central exchange into 
closer touch ‘with those in the outlying 
offices. 

This month the meeting was held on 
July 19 at the Little Rock exchange, some 
miles out from Paris. The girls went out 
to the meeting in the companys truck. 
In fair weather these meetings take the 
form of al fresco conferences, some con- 
venient lawn or summer house serving as 
the meeting place. 


Using Memorandum Pads to Ad- 
vertise Long Distance Service. 


The Louisville Home Telephone Co. is 
distributing to its subscribers who are 
likely patrons of its toll line service, pads 
of memorandum blanks. These contain 
four lines at the top reading: 

“Long Distance Telephone Service is 
the quickest known means of communica- 
tion. For Rates and Points reached, call 
‘Long Distance.’ ” 

At the bottom of the blank space ap- 
pears the line: “Night Rates in Ken- 


tucky,” and the name of the company. 











Northern Indiana Independent Men 


Operatcrs’ School and the Annual Convention Held by the Northern Indiana 
Telephone Association at Warsaw—Both Were Well Attended—Practical Oper- 
ating and Maintenance Questions Discussed—Election of Officers and Director 


The annual meeting of the Northern 
Indiana Telephone Association was held 
at Warsaw, Ind., Thursday, July 19. In 
connection with the convention an oper- 
ators’ school was conducted by W. S. 
Vivian, of Chicago, secretary-treasurer 
of the United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association. 

The Morning Session. 

At the opening session, J. W. Scott, 
manager of the Commercial Telephone 
Co., in the absence of the mayor, extend- 
ed a hearty welcome to the city and es- 
pecially invited the telephone men to in- 
spect the new telephone equipment, 
which has just recently been installed. 
Mr. Scott is responsible for the engineer- 
ing of the new work and he was congrat- 
ulated upon the appearance and opera- 
tion of his new system. Through the 
tests made in the various parts of the 
city, it was found that Warsaw is now 
receiving as prompt service as can be 
rendered. 

Mr. Scott made all the necessary ar- 
rangements for the meeting. He an- 
nounced that the Northern Indiana Tele- 
phone Association wished to extend to 
the managers and visitors an invitation 
to luncheon at the Hays Hotel. 

E. E. Daicey, president of the associa- 
tion and president of the South 
Bend Home Telephone Co., presided at 
the meeting. He spoke of the need of 
the association, and stated that great good 


also 


has been accomplished through the or- 
ganization. 

Daniel Agnew, secretary and treasurer 
of the Rochester Telephone Co., followed 
Mr. Mr. 


is one of the pioneer telephone men of 


Daicey. Inasmuch as Agnew 
Indiana, all present were pleased to see 
him at the meeting and appreciated his 
talk. 

J. K. Johnston, telephone engineer and 
appraiser, of Indianapolis, addressed the 
meeting on the subject, “Making Friends 


for a Business.” He also gave a short 


talk on depreciation and the loss due to . 


the sleet storm central 
northern Indiana. 

He discussed the method which should 
be pursued in securing additional rev- 
enues for telephone companies in order 
that they might meet the fixed charges 
and increased costs of material and la- 
bor. This was considered an important 
question and a committee was appointed 
hy the chair to study the proposition of 
increased revenues in order that some- 
thing definite might be arranged. 


through and 


M. F. Hosea, traffic manager, of the 
Indianapolis Telephone Co., gave a short 
talk on the “Value of Toll Business of 
a Small Company to the Large Company.” 
It was brought out in his talk that the 
existence of the telephone companies 
throughout Indiana, depends largely upon 
the co-operation with each other, and 
that the small companies are of vital 
importance to the large companies. This, 
the speaker stated, is due to the fact that 
the small and large companies own a 
great many long distance lines jointly. 
On all calls that are placed over Inde- 
pendent lines in the northern part of the 
state practically 75 per cent. of the toll 
charges remain with the originating com- 
pany. This, of course, is an incentive 
for the small companies to route their 
business via Independent lines. 

After luncheon, H. M. Friendly, assist- 
ant to the president of the Indianapolis 
Telephone Co., delivered an interesting 
talk on “Transmission Problems.” This 
was an interesting subject and consid- 
erable time was given it due to the fact 
that all companies were vitally interested 
in it. 

E. E. Daicey discussed the “Legal 
Phases of High Tension Interference.” 
His paper will be published in a future 
issue of TELEPHONY. 

Frank E. Bohn, secretary and treasurer 
of the Indiana Independent Telephone 
Association, gave an interesting talk on 
the value of the association. 


Election of Officers. 

At the election of officers, C. R. Stoops, 
manager and owner of the Nappanee Tel- 
ephone Co., was elected president. Roy 
Miller, manager of the Syracuse Home 
Telephone Co., was made vice-president, 
and Harry C. Phend, manager of the 
Royal Telephone Co., of Milford, was 
elected secretary and treasurer. Tully 
Pontius, manager of the Rochester Home 
Telephone Co., and E. Brande, manager 
of the People’s Telephone Co., of Silver 
Lake, will act on the board of directors 
together with the officers. 

Mr. Stoops in his acceptance of the 
presidency stated that he appreciated the 
honor of being made president of the 
Northern Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation. Until last year he did not fully 
realize the value of an association, but by 
being secretary and treasurer for a year 
and also on the board of directors of 
the Indiana Independent Telephone As- 
sociation, he found that there is a con- 
stant demand for the time of a good 
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man to represent the interests of the 
telephone men in Indiana. He said he 
would willingly give the association the 
time and energy necessary to make it a 
success. Mr. Stoops also presented the 
treasurer’s report which showed the asso- 
ciation to be in good financial standing. 
The Operators’ School. 

The operators’ school was conducted 
by W. S. Vivian, secretary-treasurer of 
the United States Independent Telephone 
Association. This school was called to 
order at 10 o'clock and_ continned 
throughout the day, except at luncheon. 
The time was taken up fully in the dis- 
cussion of handling of traffic over long 
distance lines. 

The school was well attended and the 
same interest that has been taken here- 
tofore in Mr. Vivian’s school was again 
cemonstrated. Regret was expressed that 
there is not a constant demand for these 
schools more frequently throughout the 
state. Wherever one is held, for months 
the difference in the co-operation of the 
operators throughout the district is no- 
ticed. 


J. H. Grover, of St. Louis, New 
Head of Allen Properties. 

At a stockholders’ meeting of the va- 
rious comprising the Allen 
Properties, held July 16, Terry W. Allen 
resigned as president and W. H. Kier 
as vice-president and the following offi- 
cers were elected: 

President, James H. Grover, St. Louis, 
Mo., who is vice-president of the Union 
Trust Co., one of the strongest financial 


companies 


institutions of St. Louis. 

Vice-president and general manager, 
W. N. McAnge, Jr. 

Secretary-treasurer, B. A. Grant. 


Assistant 
Newbill. 
Mr. Allen has recently been called into 


secretary-treasurer, H. J. 


active service in connection with the sig- 
nal reserve corps and is now stationed at 
Leon Springs, Texas. 





Operators’ School in Connection 
with Indiana Convention. 

A complete operators’ school will be 
held in connection with the annual con- 
vention of the Indiana Independent Tele- 
phone Association at the Claypool Hotel, 
Indianapolis, September 19 and 20. In- 
struction will be given in both local and 
long distance work. The time will be di- 
vided, being devoted to 
local operating and others to long dis- 
tance operating. 


certain hours 
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W. S. Vivian, of Chicago, secretary- 
treasurer of the United States Independ- 
ent Telephone Association, will have 
charge of the school and will be ably as- 
sisted by F. V. Newman, of Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., secretary of the Michigan In- 
dependent Telephone & Traffic Associa- 
tion. 

Messrs. Vivian and Newman are now 
working out a complete program. Each 
operator attending will be supplied with a 
suitable memorandum pad whereon she 
can make note of the several questions 
that will be given her and the answers 
thereto. In fact, two written examina- 
tions will be given, one on local work 
and one on long distance work. The 
written examination, of course, will be 
supplemented by a verbal discussion and 
by the use of a blackboard, together with 
switchboards and Mr. Newman’s lantern 
and slides. 

Secretary Frank E. Bohn states that 
preparations are being made to make this 
the biggest and best operators’ school ever 
held in the state of Indiana and all com- 
panies are urged to send as many of their 
operators as possible to attend. The time 
and expense in connection with a thing of 
this kind is incidental when compared 
with the good results to be obtained. 





Annual Picnic of Indiana Tele- 
phone Employes. 

W. L. Bott, manager of the Jasper 
County Telephone Co., of Rensselaer, 
Ind., and also president of the Benton- 
Jasper Independent Telephone Associa- 
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tion, arranged for the annual picnic of 
employes and families of the Benton and 
Jasper Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion at Gay Park, Thursday, July 19. 
Through his efforts it was attended by 
over 250 employes representing between 
35 and 40 telephone companies in the 
northwestern section of Indiana. As Gay 
Park is situated on the Tippecanoe River 
five miles from Brookston and not on a 
railroad, it was necessary for all com- 
panies to take their employes and their 
families in automobiles, requiring the 
services of 80 automobiles. 

One of the most interesting features of 
the picnic was the fact that the- various 
companies made it possible for all of the 
operators and troublemen to attend by pro- 
viding new operators at the various switch- 
boards and troublemeén to take care of the 
trouble during their absence. It became 
known several days before the picnic that 
the employes of the telephone companies 
were to have an outing and the business 
men insisted that they should have this 
vacation, even though it was necessary to 
close their exchanges. This, of course, 
was not necessary. In a number of the 
towns, the business men provided ice 
cream as a compliment for the splendid 
service furnished them. 

Mr. Bott was very much pleased with 
the success of the picnic. He stated that 
these picnics are of great value to the 
companies on account of the co-operation 
which results among the operators. This 
is noticeable for months after. 

The attendance showed a great increase 
over last year’s picnic. The association 
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furnished refreshments, consisting of ice 
cream, lemonade, pop and cigars. 

Mr. Bruner, manager of the Morocco 
Telephone Co., and S. W. Conarroe, man- 
ager of the Brookston Telephone Co. and 
also secretary-treasurer of the associa- 
tion, had charge of the refreshment 
booths. They are to be congratulated 
upon the manner in which they managed 
to anticipate the needs of such a large 
attendance. 

Thad. Hanway, manager of the Monti- 
cello Telephone Co., arranged for a num- 
ber of rowboats to be sent from Monti- 
cello in order that those who wished to 
indulge in rowing could be accommo- 
dated. 

One of the games which caused a great 
deal of rivalry was a horseshoe pitching 
contest which was quite spirited. This 
furnished a lot of amusement for the 
managers and troublemen during the day. 
The ladies engaged in croquet and tennis. 
In connection with the picnic ground is a 
splendid bathing beach and a very large 


_ number took advantage of it. 


The ladies had the principal part in 
the success of the picnic, as they arranged 
for a basket dinner, which was made up 
of the home products. One of the leading 
dishes that attracted the men was the 
amount of spring chicken served—it was 
estimated there were over 150 chickens 
consumed. 

The members of the association did not 
go into formal session, it being the desire 
to take up such business matters that 
needed attention at the next meeting, 
which will be held in Boswell, August 23. 


Owners Meet 


Quarterly Meeting of Central Indiana Independent Telephone Owners’ Asso- 
ciation Held at Columbus Last Week—Addresses and Discussions Show that 
Are Greatly Interested in Telephonic Improvements 


Indiana Independents 


The Central Indiana Independent Tele- 
phone Owners’ Association held an in- 
teresting quarterly meeting at Columbus, 
Ind., on July 17. The address of welcome 
was made by Mayor H. Karl Volland, 
who extended a hearty welcome to the 
telephone men to the city. 

An able response on behalf of the as- 
sociation was made by Jesse W. Weik, 
president of the Greencastle (Ind.) Tele- 
phone Co. Mr. Weik is a pioneer tele- 
phone man in Indiana and has held a 
number of responsible offices in the state 
association. He is a writer of some re- 
nown, being joint author of a book on 
the “Life of Lincoln,” and he injected 
considerable life into the meeting with 
his pleasing personality and interesting 
stories. 

H. M. Friendly, assistant to the presi- 
dent of the Indianapolis Telephone Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind., spoke on “Telephone 
Transmission Problems,” discussing in 


detail repeating coils and various other 
parts relating to switchboard equipment. 
His remarks were directed particularly 
to the wire chiefs and troublemen and 
they were very well received. 

Every wire chief, he said, should be 
familiar with the various kinds of cord 
circuits used in their switchboards so 
that they may be able to furnish the very 
best service with the equipment already 
in service. He called special attention 
to the long distance cord circuits having 
condensers, and to the clearing-out drops 
on certain cord circuits that reduce the 
efficiency of the equipment. The carry- 
ing out of these suggestions in regard to 
the correction of present circuits, he stat- 
ed, did not require any great expenditure 
of money. 

The next speaker on the program was 
William M. Bailey, general manager of 
the Home Telephone Co., Richmond, 
Ind., who presented an interesting. paper 


on “Concrete Poles; Their Use and Con- 
struction.” He told of the results of his 
experiments with concrete poles and ex- 
pressed the conviction that a concrete 
pole, based on conditions existing in the 
Middle West, can be built for nearly the 
same cost as first class cedar poles can 
be obtained, with considerable added 
length of life. 

M. F. Hosea, traffic manager of the 
Indianapolis Telephone Co., presented 
figures showing the increased cost of ma- 
terials used in telephone plants, which 
were compiled by George Watts, manager 
of the Knightstown Telephone Co., 
Knightstown, Ind. 

It was the sense of the meeting that 
this list of materials used by telephone 
companies be printed by the association 
and at least two or three cards furnished 
each operating company belonging to the 
association, in order that workmen may 
economize in the use of such materials. 
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C. R. Bleakney, secretary-manager of 
the S. Morrison Telephone Co., Green- 
field, Ind., was unable to be present, but 
sent a message that the Greenfield com- 
pany had just recently had a fire in its 
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Association and that a copy be placed in 
the hands of every operator. 

In speaking on “Plant Accounting,” L. 
C. Griffitts, president of the Seymour 
Mutual Telephone Co., of Seymour, Ind., 
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serve, recently extended to the members 
of Company H, Wisconsin National 
Guard, who came from other towns, an 
invitation to the company’s 
without charge, to their home towns from 


use lines, 





The Quarterly Meeting of the Central Indiana Independent Telephone 


terminal room which cost the company 
over $4,000. He stated that it undoubt- 
edly could have been prevented had the 
night operator been perfectly acquainted 
with the use of the fire extinguisher 
which was in readiness for use. He felt 
it the duty of the members of the asso- 
ciation to instruct their employes in op- 
erating fire extinguishers, as this might 
at some time save a disastrous 
their offices. 

J. K. Johnston, telephone engineer of 
Indianapolis, presented an interesting pa- 
per on “Going Value,” which was _ fol- 
lowed by a lively discussion. 

C. E. Doolittle, traffic manager of the 
Citizens’ Independent Telephone Co., 
Terre Haute, Ind., gave an interesting 
talk on “Long Distance Operating.” He 
stated that it was necessary for wire 
chiefs and troublemen to co-operate fully 
with the long distance operators in or- 
der to get proper action on clearing up 
trouble on long distance. He called spe- 
cial attention to the necessity of holding 
operators’ schools. He said they are not 
frequent enough to handle the problems 
that were coming up constantly, and 
suggested the adoption of the book of 
long distance operating rules issued by 
the United States Independent Telephone 


fire at 


Association Was 


directed attention to the fact that if tele- 
phone companies are to exist, with the 
increased cost of materials, they must ob- 
tain relief from the commission in the 
way of a raise in rates. He told of the 
damage to his company’s plant in North 
Vernon by a cyclone, involving a loss of 
several thousand dollars. These losses, 
he said, are brought about by the ele- 
ments and naturally no provision has 
been made whereby such losses are prop- 
erly taken care of. It is unfortunate that 
a company is forced to purchase mate- 
rials and supplies at this time to place 
into the plant, due to the fact that the 
commission uses a five-years’ average of 
costs of materials for rate-making pur- 
poses. 

There was. considerable discussion, 
after the conclusion of Mr. Griffitts’ ad- 
dress, and it the consensus of 
cpinion that steps should be taken imme- 
diately whereby telephone companies 
should be given some relief in order to 
take care of the additional expenses they 
are forced to meet. 


was 


Soldiers Granted Free Use of Tel- 
ephone Toll Lines. 

The United Telephone Co., of Monroe, 

Wis., in its usual spirit of willingness to 


Largely Attended—Some of Those Present. 
5 to 5.45 o’clock each day of their sta- 
tion in Monroe, where they were await- 

Each 

conversation was limited to two minutes. 

Appointments to talk were required to be 

made earlier in the day. 

The company’s thoughtfulness was not 
unrecognized by those to whom the priv- 
ilege was extended. Paul J. Weirich, for 
many the 
State Telephone Association, is general 
manager of the company. 


ing orders to proceed to camp. 


years secretary of Wisconsin 





Telephone Activity in Canada, Es- 
pecially in Saskatchewan. 

The municipality of the townships of 
Rutter and Dunnett, on the north shore 
of the Georgian Bay, Ontario, Canada, is 
putting in a municipal telephone system. 

The municipality of Emily township, 
Ontario, is building a system. 

Mr. Varcoe, of the Canadian Independ- 
ent Telephone Co., who has just returned 
from a trip through Western Canada, re- 
ports that in Saskatchewan they are un- 
dertaking to build under government su- 
pervision this year about 11,000 miles of 
rural telephone line, applications being in 
for that much. 

In the province of Alberta there is also 
considerable work being done 





The Meeting Was Held at Columbus, Ind., on July 17, and Attracted the Leading Independent Telephone Men of Central Indiana. 
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|‘ its certainty of accomplishment, its return qe 
the phantom coil portrays the romance of telfi 
realm of the electric current. 
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What the Kellogg Phantom Coil will 


_ do in your exchange: 


Cut down costly line construction. 

Save time in building and wages of line crews. 

Enable you to continue contracts on a 
profitable basis. 

Enable you ‘to satisfy your subscribers with 
an unexcelled service. 

Be an important factor in putting and keep- 
ing your exchange on a profitable basis. 


17A Repeal 







































































































































































BULLETIN No. 98 


Get this brief, terse, plainly understood bulletin. It tells you money 
saving facts on Kellogg repeating coils, and valuable suggestions on 
what to do and not to do in phantom coil installation. 


Send in your name for a copy as soon as issued, but if your plant 
conditions can be aided and your income increased by the judicious 
use of Kellogg phantom coils, write us at once. 
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Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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feal profit, as well as the wonder of its mystery, 
ony. Its story, perhaps, knows no equal in the 
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General and increasing interest in phantom 
and repeating coils has necessitated a new 
and revised edition of our illustrated bulle- 
tin on repeating and phantom coils—Bulle- 


tin No. 98. 
It tells when to use phantoms. 
When not to. 
How different combinations of lines 
should be treated. 
How to get the best ‘service with 
the least experience. 

















































































































Order one or two No. 17-A coils immediately. Our Sales Engineering Depart- 
ment will assist you if this is your first experience in phantom coil installation. 


KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD & SUPPLY COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Branch Offices: Kansas City, Mo., San Francisco, Cal. 





Columbus, Ohio, 409 Huntington Bank Bldg. 
DISTRIBUTING HOUSES: Canada, West Electric, Ltd., Regina, Sask., Can.; The McGraw Co., Sioux City, Iowa; The McGraw Co., 
Omaha, Neb.; Pacific States Electric Co., Los Angeles, Cal., Oakland, Cal., Portland, Ore., Seattle, Wash.; 





Northwestern Electric Equipment Co., St. Paul, Minn.; Tower-Binford Elec. & Mfg. Co., Richmond, Va. 
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Fundamental Principles of the Telaphene Business 


A Reading Course Designed to Present Logically the Principles Which Under- 
lie Successful Organization and Operation of Telephone Properties—Prepared 
Under the General Supervision of Stanley R. Edwards—This Section, ‘‘Part 
VI, The Valuation of Telephone Properties,’’ Written by Chas. W. McKay 








Quiz Questions on the Preceding 
Installment. 


224. What items are included in the 
determination of the unit costs of step- 
ping poles? 

225. Outline the method of building 
up unit costs for anchors and guys. 

226. Why will the unit costs of the 
exchange aerial cable be lower than the 
toll aerial cable? 

227. How are the costs per foot of 
aerial cable in place, computed in Table 
XVII? 

228. What point should be carefully 


considered in the preparation of unit 


costs for cable? What prices are best 
to use? 
229. Why should unit costs be made 


up to fit individual companies rather than 
to use those presented in the tables? 
230. Outline a plan for appraising a 
miscellaneous collection of cables. 
231. In the computation of unit costs 


of placing messenger strand, what should 
be noted? 


CHAPTER XIV. Unit Costs of 
the Cable Plant (Concluded). 


232. Aerial Cable Terminals.—Table 
XIX illustrates the method of building 
up the cost of aerial cable terminals, com- 
plete and ready for installation on aerial 
cable. To the costs as shown in the last 
column of this table, should be added 
the cost of splicing the terminal to the 
cable. For any given size of terminal, 
this splicing cost will necessarily be de- 
pendent upon the size of cable to which 
it is to be attached. 

Obviously, it costs less to splice a 25- 
pair terminal to a 50-pair cable than it 
does to splice a 25-pair terminal to a 
200-pair cable. A separate computation 
of the of splicing every terminal 
found in a large plant would necessarily 


cost 
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Table XX. Cost of Aerial Cable Terminals 


in Place. 


be an exceedingly tedious and costly op- 
eration. 


For all practical purposes, the cost of 
splicing terminals may, with a sufficient 
degree of accuracy, be obtained by de- 
termining the average size of cable to 
which a given’ size of terminals is at- 


terminals of the type under consideration. 

This price will hold good even though 
an actual field count shows that a few 
of the 25-pair terminals are spliced to 
25-pair cables, and a few of them to 


cables of sizes larger than 50-pair. An 
example of the method of computing 
cable terminal unit costs complete, 


spliced to aerial cables, is shown in Table 

XX. 

CHAPTER XV. Outside Wire 
and Conduit Costs. 


233. The Aerial Wire—To quote the 
accounting instructions of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the cost of ex- 
change aerial wire “should include the 
cost of exchange service wires, including 
insulators, sleeves and other materials 
used in attaching such wires to the in- 
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Table XXI. City 


tached and using this average cable size 
as a basis for estimating a unit splic- 
ing cost. For instance, if it is found that 
most of the 25-pair terminals of a given 
type are spliced to 50-pair cables, then 
the cost of joining a 25-pair terminal 
to a 50-pair cable may be used as a fair 
index of the average splicing cost for 
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9.542 -T50 1.500 2.250 2.588 12.130 
11.514 750 2.250 3.000 3.450 14.964 
15.686 800 4.000 4.800 5.520 21.20¢ 
27.471 1.0000 8.000 9.000 10.350 37.821 





Table XIX. 





Cost of Aerial Cable Terminals Ready for installation on Cable. 


— 


Line Wire Costs. 


sulators. The exchange wire includes 
the drop wire leading from overhead 
plant to the point of entrance to the 
building.” 

Toll aerial wire includes the cost of 
toll service wires, including 
sleeves and other materials 
taching such 


insulators, 
used in at- 
to insulators. [x- 
change aerial wire, it will be remembered, 
is chargeable to the 243 account and the 
toll aerial wire to the 253 account, under 
the provisions of the Interstate Commerce 


wires 


Commission's instructions for telephone 
accounting. 
234. Classification of Aerial Wire 


Unit Costs—Aerial wire unit costs may 
be divided into two general classifica- 
tions. First, exchange wire and, second, 
toll wire. 
Exchange wire may be again subdi- 
vided into exchange line wire and ex- 
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1,000 ft. No. 17 C. C. steel 





twisted pair wire....... $0.00875 $ 8.750 
19 Pony insulators ......... 0155 155 
10 No. 17 C. C. tie wires, 8 inches. 061 
Se GE BUS 60-02 bcetncecéntuns 050 

EE. Sb 0bb04009506440000400600%0 $ 9.016 
Add 2 per cent. loss and waste.... .180 

Te SE s20s0e0bst eaeneee $ 9.196 
De HEM d000 veesecees $3. 250 
DD iedeisiactndabsobaen 759 
WE sbteneseceectcnsewe -083 
PEED. gericetaontaccian .612 

re ere eye ee 4.695 

Total cost per 1,000 ft.......... $13.891 











Table XXII. City Copper-Clad Line Wire. 


change drop wire. Insofar as the unit 
costs are concerned, that portion of the 
exchange line wire which extends into 
the rural districts may be considered un- 








1,100 ft. %-in. S. & M. 
See $0.011 $12.100 
10 Machine bolts ........... OTT 770 
10 Messenger clamps ...... O55 -550 
500 Cameron rings.......... 008 4.000 
GEE scedbeusdviesseeebeeeeuee $17.420 
Add 2 per cent. loss and waste... .348 
lS $17.768 
Labor installing .......... $11.000 
ME 0 0000.8 2van beens 1.000 
GRIT OEEOE 6 0 cdccccccevce 1.800 
<  & Mreeererrerrirecry 13.800 


Unit cost per 1,000 ft............ $31.568 
CRE COGS HOE BOGE. s 6ccccccscceses 0316 











Table XXIII. Cost of Lock Aerial Conduit. 


der the head of toll aerial wire. The rea- 
son for this will be apparent when it is 
remembered that rural lines and toll lines 














are usually subject to the same con- 
No. 12 
Bare 
and No, 14 
No. 12 No. 14 D. B. 
Bare i? an fe 
Iron. W.P._ Iron. 
164 ft. Wire: 
82 ft. bare........ $0.099 $0.099 $0,221 
82 f. D. B. W. P. .099 -221 221 
2 Porcelain knobs... .019 O19 O19 
Miscellaneous ....... 020 .020 .020 
errr errr er $0.237 $0.359 $0.481 
Add 2 per cent. loss 
OnE WENOS ccccccce 008 O07 010 
Total material ....$0.242 $0.366 $0.491 
Total labor ......... 1.750 1.750 1.75 
Unit cost ..ccccoce $1.992 $2.116 $2.241 











Table XXIV. Cost of Placing City Single 


Iron Wire Drops. 
struction difficulties—due to the fact that 
the base of supplies is more distant than 
in the case of city construction. Both 
toll and rural aerial wire costs run a 
little higher than the corresponding city 
wire costs. 




















No. 17 

No. 16 Cc. Cc. 

Ironite Steel 

Tw. Pr. Tw. Pr 

90 ft. Wire (cir. ft.)....$0.540 $0. 788 

1 Porcelain knob ........ 10 10 

Miscellaneous .........+.. 020 .020 

SD cnepstebsstdeuseend $0.570 $0.818 
Add 2 per cent. loss and 

WS b0cecd secnccteose O11 016 

Total material .........$0.581 $0.834 

eee eee 1.600 1.600 

a eee eer rere fF $2.434 

Table XXV. Cost of Placing City Twisted 


Pair Drops. 
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235. 


Considering first the exchange line wire, 


Unit Cost of Aerial Wire.— 
Table XXI shows an analysis of the 
cost per wire mile of various sizes of 


bare and insulated iron wire placed in 





No. 12 
Bare 
and No. 14 
No. 12 No. 14 D.B. 
Bare > W.F. 
Iron. W.P. Iron. 
218 ft. Wire: 
Be ee eteeddsones $0.132 $0.132 $0,294 
we ee erecswonnse .132 .294 -292 
1.6 Wood bracket.... .023 .023 02%, 
2.5 Porcelain knobs... .024 024 024 
Miscellaneous ....... O16 O15 O15 
Total ...........--$0.326 $0.488 $0.650 
Add 2 per cent. lcss 
OnE Waste ..ccceoss 007 .010 013 
Total material ....$0.333 $0.498 $0.663 
Sees HP icccoeses 2.000 2.000 2.006 
Unit cost ...........$2.333 $2.498 $2.663 











Table XXVI. Rural Single lron Wire Drops. 


the city. It will be noted that in addi- 
tion to the wire itself, the cost of the 
insulators, tie wires, and sleeves are in- 
cluded as a part of the line-wire unit 
cost. 

It often happens that No. 17 B. & S. 














strand are used for dead-ending pur- 
poses in putting up the 1,000 feet of the 
Lock aerial conduit. 

236. Drop Wire Unit Costs—An anal- 
ysis of the cost of placing single iron 
wire drops, of various gauges and types, 
in the city is given in Table XXIV. The 
first column shows the cost of placing a 
bare iron wire drop; the second column 


the cost of placing a mixed iron wire 





1(40 ft. No. 17 copper clad 
steel twisted pair wire.$0.00875 $ 8.750 


19 Pony insulators OLS 155 
10 No. 17 C. C. tie wires, 8 inches 061 
BEBO GE CONGR. co cccncvececece On 

BUG §64064406006000080 . $ 9.016 


Add 2 per cent. loss and waste. .180 


Total material ..... $ 9.196 
Labor stringing ... 

TORMIME ciccccccccss 
Supervision 





Total labor .... 


Total cost per 1,000 ft 
Unit cost per foot 


813.706 
& O.O1LRS 











Table XXIX. Copper Clad Twisted Pair 
Wire in Toll and Rural Plant. 


drop—one bare and ene insulated wire 


-——while the third column gives the cost 


of placing drops consisting of two in- 














No. 17 ° . +r 2 
c. ¢. sulated single wires. The cost of plac- 
acy 2 ing No. 16 “Ironite’ and No. 17 copper- 
100 ft. Wire (cir, ft.)........ » BO.054 clad, steel twisted-pair drops in the city 
1.6 Wood brackets -aleia waa intent ess 023 : 5 a poe sear oa whe. 
2.5 Porcelain knobs ..........-.++++ 024 is givem in Table XXV. Tables XXVI 
PINE ab cad denen camsedewewe 5 Wows : . 
eeemeeen and XXVII, respectively, show the cost 
Total ......eee eee esee seen cece es BLOG of placing single wire and twisted-pait 
Add 2 per cent. loss and waste.... .020 . 
cia drops in rural districts. 
Total material ........s.s00. . $1.036 227 > T — es 1a 
wy # >. aplenty 1750 237. Rural and Toll Line Wire Unit 
= Costs.——An analysis of the cost of placing 
a ee ee . 82.786 ss 5 zs 
various gauges of bare and insulated 
Table XXVII. Rural Twisted Pair Drops. toll and rural single line wire is pre- 
No. 2 No, 10 No. 12 No. 10 No. 14 
B.W.G. B.W.G. B.W.G. B.&8.G. B.W.G. 
sare sare Bare c.c DP. W.P 
Iron. Iron. Iron, Steel. Iron, 
DM actvédreaedasseeneeeten . $10,980 $ 9.352 $ 6.375 $26.719 $14.2) 
32 Pony insulators 496 496 496 496 406 
ee Wee GED cvaccdcececessaneées oueu R27 027 027 111 070 
DED csevdhsusntsonneseceacusasee rs .135 107 068 066 068 
PE  escnseareaceviskeeketanees . $11,658 $ 9.982 $ 6.966 $27.392 $14,884 
Add 2 per cent. loss and waste....... -233 200 .139 48 .208 
MOE TRISTE ccc ccectecseccesine $11.871 $10,182 $ 7.105 $27.940 $15.182 
Stringing and tying............... . $ 5.900 $ 4.750 $ 4.500 $ 4.500 $ 8.000 
PE cntéeterdesacne + ¥eeebeds : OO MM) Bm 3m 7TH0 
DEOIVEEOE ccccceiccvcccscceceecsenees 850 .T87 -727 1,250 
Total labor .... errr errerr Ss « $ 6.037 $ 5.577 $ 5.577 $10,000 
Unit cost per mile... (Jiteneankdn Qe $16,219 $12.682 $33.517 $25,182 








Table XXVIII. 


gauge, copper-clad, steel twisted-pair 
wire is used in city construction in the 
place of bare line wire. An analysis of 
the cost per 1,000 feet of No. 17 B. & S. 
copper-clad, twisted-pair steel line wire 
is given in Table XXII. 

Where the number of involved 
is appreciable, it is sometimes necessary 
to run the wires in what is frequently 
known as “Lock aerial” or “aerial con- 
duit.” The cost per foot of aerial con- 
duit construction is Table 
XXIII. In this table, it will be noticed 
that 1,100 feet of strand are utilized and 
no deduction is made in making the unit 
cost per 1,000 feet. The extra 100 feet of 


wires 


shown in 





Cost of Placing Toll and 


Rural Line Wire. 

sented in Table XXVIII. Table XXIX 
shows the cost per 1,000 feet of placing 
No. 17 copper-clad, twisted-pair wire in 





1 mile No, 12 N. B. 8S. copper wire $27.94 











35 Pony insulators $0.01496 24 
35 No. 12 tie wires, & inches 122 
} No. 12 sleeves. . cai: fe 06 
EE. Seeks bsoedcees'né desebececss Ge 
Add 2 per cent. loss and waste.... ATA 
Total material ........... «+++ $20.22 
Labor stringing and tying in. .$4.00 
reaming ...... Seeen ccsee aoe 
Supervision ...... ah 
Total labor ..... 5.00 
Total cost per wire mile......... $34.22 
Table XXX. No. 12 Copper Wire in Toll 
and Rural Plant. 


24 


the toll and rural plant. An analysis of 
the cost per mile of placing No. 12 N. B. 
S. gauge copper wire in the toll and rural 
plant is given in Table XXX. 

238. Basis of Material Prices for Unit 
Cost Determinations—The cost analyses 
as given in the foregoing tables, are all 
predicated on a prior determination of 
fair material costs as of the appraisal 
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date. In other words, the cost of wire, 
insulators and all of the auxiliary equip- 
ment, as included in the unit cost deriva- 
tion, is based upon a careful investiga- 
tion of material prices over a period of 
several years prior to the date of ap- 
praisal. 

It should be remembered that the fig- 
ures quoted in these analyses are merely 
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given for the purpose of illustration. 
As has been previously stated, it is im- 
possible to give unit costs which will be 
applicable to the individual requirements 
of readers, due to the fact that material 
and labor prices are constantly chang- 
ing, and also to differences in local con- 
struction conditions. 


(To be Continued.) 


Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 
Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 


and Actions of City 


Home Telephone Co. of Portland, 
Ore., to Be Reorganized. 

Immediate reorganization of the Home 
Telephone Co. of Portland, Ore., exten- 
sions of service and a campaign for new 
business have been announced by ex-Gov- 
ernor Oswald West, receiver of the com- 
pany, following a conference with the 
principal bondholders in Los Angeles, Cal. 

A majority of the bondholders have 
agreed to the reorganization and have 
placed the policy of service extensions 
and a campaign for new business unre- 
servedly in Receiver West's hands. 

The Home Telephone Co. has $3,000,- 
000 of outstanding bonds and $2,650,000 
of outstanding stock. Samuel Hill is the 
principal stockholder and a large owner 
of the bonds. Under the reorganization, 
ro individual will be more than a minor- 
ity stockholder. 

The plan of the bondholders is to fore- 
close the mortgage securing the bonds. 
This will wipe out the present stock al- 
together. The bondholders will then ex- 
change their bonds for stock in the re- 
organization and will thereby become the 
owners of the company. The reorganized 
company will make a beginning, said Gov- 
ernor West, without debts or interest bur- 
den. The Home Telephone Co. has been 
paying about $140,000 annually to meet 
interest charges. The intention after re- 
organization is to use the revenues for 
extensions of service, etc. 

“Under the reorganization,” said Mr. 
West, “it will be possible for us to grant 
lower telephone rates if we wish. Much 
if not all of the reorganization should be 
accomplished within 30 days. 

“The reorganization process will in no 
way affect the service given its patrons 
by the Home Telephone Co., and after 
the reorganization the only difference 
noted will be extensions in service and 
an aggressive campaign for business.” 





Chicago Automatic Telephone to 
Quit upon July 31. 

Fifteen thousand automatic telephones 

in Chicago will cease operation and 150 

employes will be thrown out of work at 


midnight on July 31, when the Illinois 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., a subsidiary 
of the Chicago Tunnel Co., will pass out 
of existence, in accordance with an order 
entered by the city council on Decem- 
ber 15, 1916, forfeiting the franchise of 
the company. 

Equipment of the company to the esti- 
mated value of $400,000 is to be sold. 

The franchise was granted in 1899 and 
was amended in July, 1903, and it was 
under this amendment that the company 
operated. 

“We figure it will take us about six 
months to take out the 15,000 telephones,” 
said J. C. Payton, secretary and treas- 
urer of the company. 
to be sold as rapidly as possible.” 


Seeks to Have Rehearing on Basis 
of Stock Issue. 

The Monroe Telephone Co., of Mon- 
roe, Neb., has served notice upon the 
Nebraska State Railway Commission 
that it desires a modification of the order 
restricting it, in paying for the Albion 
exchange of the Albion Telephone Co., 
to a stock issue that will represent the 
25,000 the commission fixes as the 
amount actually invested in the property 
instead of the $55,000 that the exchange 
cost two of the Monroe company’s 
stockholders, Alfred Bratt and J. P. 
Bratt, who purchased it in trust. 

This makes the direct issue of whether 
the commission has the power to say that 
the purchaser of a telephone plant may 
not issue stock for the full amount paid 
for it and which it is admitted to be 
worth, if the books of the company show 
that any part of it was built out of sur- 
plus earnings; and that such stock issue 
must be restricted to the amount thus 
shown to have been the actual cash in- 
vestments in the property. 

In view of the statements of the com- 
mission that it has adopted the policy of 
restricting stock issues to actual invest- 
ments and that it will not permit the 
earning of dividends on property shown 
to have been built out of surplus earn- 
ings, this action of the Monroe company 


“Our equipment is . 


Councils Relative to Franchises, Rates and Service 


forecasts a lawsuit, as $30,000 is involved 
and the men who stand to lose it under 
the commission’s order are stockholders 
of the Monroe company who purchased 
it as representatives of the company. 

In the order of the commission, the 
company was given permission to issue 
but $48,325, of which $6,500 was to pay 
cff current indebtedness, $17,600 for the 
services of officials who had served with- 
cut pay and $5,000 as working capital. 
The company is willing to accept those 
parts of the order which permit it to 
issue stock for the purchase of the Al- 
bion company, requiring it to secure a 
release of all claims of officers and di- 
rectors, and requiring it to give the com- 
mission a_ verified statement showing 
what was done with the proceeds of the 
stock when issued. 

It objects to that part of the order re- 
lating to issue of stock to pay for the 
Albion property that limits the amount 
to $25,000 on the ground that it is in- 
sufficient. It thinks that $2,000 working 
capital, together with the current revenue 
from rentals, is sufficient working cap- 
ital, and objects to the order requiring it 
to set aside each year 8 per cent. for de- 
preciation and maintenance on $157,529, 
found to be the reproduction new value 
of the property of the combined com- 
panies. 

It insists that this is unreasonable and 
based on the wrong sum. It contends 
that this should be based on the value 
at its average physical value after the 
plant has reached normal condition when 
in repair. It insists that the proper basis 
is the value from year to year and not 
any fixed sum. 

It asks that the commission order one 
of two things: That it be empowered 
to issue stock to the amount of $66,500, 
which will permit the payment of $55,000 
for the Albion plant and also cover the 
$6,500 current indebtedness item and the 
$5,000 required working capital; or that 
it cut out both of the latter items. It 
requests a speedy hearing on the appli- 
cation. 

The Bratts are operating the Albion 
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exchange at present. The Monroe com- 
pany also runs an exchange in Albion, 
not connected with the other, but at a 
monthly loss. 

The commission has instructed its sec- 
retary to write to the Monroe company 
that it does not see what good would 
come from permitting a rehearing, as 
the commission was well advised in ad- 
vance of the making of the original order 
of all the facts and circumstances. 


Nebraska Bell to Sell Blair Ex- 
change to Independents. 


The Nebraska (Bell) Telephone Co. 
has agreed to sell its exchange at Blair, 
Neb., to the local Independent corpora- 
tion, the Blair Telephone Co. President 
Draco and other officials of the latter 
called upon the members of the Nebraska 
State Railway Commission seeking infor- 
mally the consent of that body to the 
purchase. 

No objections were interposed. The 
delegation was informed, however, that 
it must make diligent inquiry as to the 
sources from which came the money that 
built the Bell exchange, because the com- 
mission would not permit the capitaliza- 
tion of any property that represented 
surplus earnings. The commission was 
informed that when the Bell put in the 
exchange it had but 65 telephones in the 
county, and that it was started for the 
avowed purpose of putting the Independ- 
ents out of. business. To that end the 
Bell built one of the finest small city 
exchanges in the state, the entire city 
being given all-cable equipment. 

Blair is a city of 3,500. The Independ- 
ents have 1,200 telephones on the ex- 
change and about 40 country lines. The 
company owns its own building, but as 
its aerial equipment is all open-wire work, 
it proposes wrecking all of the plant save 
the new switchboard recently installed. 


The Bell cable lines go down the alley’ 


in the rear of the exchange and the cut- 
over will be made at that point. 

The companies have been dickering for 
some time, the sticking point being the 
insistence of the Bell on the Independ- 
ents buying its switchboard. It has 
agreed to retain this, as it is now short 
of such equipment, and will use it else- 
where. The exchanges have no connec- 
tion save by a toll trunk. The Independ- 
ent company recently tried to have the 
commission reform a contract it had for 
toll commissions, the old one providing 
that no commission would be paid on in- 
coming calls. The commission held that 
the only course open was to cut off the 
trunk line, and thus force a new con- 
tract. Instead the company opened ne- 
gotiations for purchase. 

The sum involved is in the neighbor- 
hood of $18,000. The Blair company will 
ask the commission for permission to in- 
crease the par value of its stock from 
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$30 a share to $145. The difference is 
represented by assessments levied upon 
the stockholders from time to time and 
which, unless represented in stock val- 
ues, would have to be carried on the 
books as a liability. The present value 
of the company’s property is $50,000. It 
did not desire’ to issue any more stock, 
as its by-laws limit holdings to two 
The company found it necessary 
to have a greater capitalization in order 
that it may lawfully borrow 

money to pay for the Bell plant. 

It will also ask for permission to 
charge the Bell schedule of rates, which 
are higher than its representing 
that the enlarged service and the better 
equipment justify this increase. The com- 
missioners informed the committee that 
these could be fixed only after a valuation 
and a hearing. 

It is out of these new rates that the 
company expects to gradually pay off the 
debt created by the purchase of the com- 
peting plant. When the commissioners 
objected to this, it was explained that 
the company was not asking for any in- 
crease of capitalization to take care of 
this, upon which dividends would be 
asked, subscribing to the doctrine that no 
dividends could be paid on surplus earn- 
ings invested in property. 


shares. 


sufficient 


own, 


Amendment to Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Law of Wisconsin. 

During the present session of the 
legislature a number of very important 
changes were made in the labor laws of 
Wisconsin. Foremost among these is 
the amendment of the workmen's com- 
pensation law. There is scarcely a sec- 
tion of the compensation act which was 
not changed. The net effect of the 
changes made is to liberalize the law and 
to increase the benefits to injured work- 
men. The maximum wage basis and the 
percentage of compensation were not 
altered, but additional compensation is 
given for all of the more serious injuries. 

For instance, the old law limited the 
compensation payable to a workman per- 
manently totally disabled to six times his 
annual wage. Under the new law a 
workman so injured receives compensa- 
tion for 15 years. Again, the act pro- 
vides that workmen who sustain multiple 
injuries, as, for instance, when several 
fingers are cut off, shall receive not 
merely the compensation payable for 
each separate injury, but something addi- 
tional because of the more serious char- 
acter of the accident which they sus- 
tained. 

The new law also makes important 
administrative changes in the compensa- 
tion act. One of the provisions along 
this line provides that where employers 
unreasonably delay the payment of com- 
pensation, they shall be liable to 10 per 
cent. penalty. Another provision limits 
the fees which attorneys may charge in 
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compensation cases to 10 per cent. of the 
amount recovered by the injured work- 
man, and not more than $100, unless the 
industrial commission finds that a higher 
charge was justified. 

The law also provides that in cases 
where minors are employed without per- 
mits or at prohibited employments, the 
compensation which 
shall be trebled. 


can be recovered 


Objects to Change in Business 
Telephone Number. 

Has a telephone company the right to 
change the telephone number of a sub- 
scriber ? 

This question will be decided by the 
Utah Public Utilities 
petition filed by three coal companies pro- 


Commission on a 


testing against the changing of their tele- 
phone numbers. The companies claim 
that, while their numbers were changed, 
the telephone number of a competing 
company, the Bamberger Coal Co., was 
not changed. 

The petitioners are the Citizens’ Coal 
Co., the Central Coal & Coke Co. and 
the Federal Coal Co. Their petition is 
directed against the Mountain States 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. 





Telephone Communication Prima 
Facie Evidence of Delivery. 
Where the seller and purchaser of 
goods were members of a general public 
telephone exchange with respective num- 
bers in the directory, and the purchaser, 
after receiving goods, called the seller’s 
number and talked with a person 
answered assuming to speak for the sell- 
er, notifying such person that the goods 


who 


were defective and would not be accepted, 


such telephone communication is sut- 


ficient prima facie evidence of delivery 
of the message to the seller, and is ad- 
missible in the seller’s action for the price 
Jasculca; Su- 
preme Court of Wisconsin; 162 North- 
western, 182. 


of the goods.—Stein vs. 


a 


Joint Liability for Escape of High 
Tension Current. 


Where a fire was caused by a high- 
tension current from a telephone com- 
pany’s wire, although the current had 


escaped from high-tension wires belong- 
ing to a third party, to the telephone com- 
pany’s line, if the telephone 
failed to make proper provision against 


company 


this it is primarily liable for any injury 
therefrom resulting, although the third 
person may be liable—St. George 
Pulp & Paper Co. vs. Southern New Eng- 
land Telephone Co.; Supreme Court of 
Errors of Connecticut; 100 Atlantic, 358. 





also 


Summary of State Commission 
Hearings and Rulings. 
CALIFORNIA. 

July 7: The Interstate Telephone Co., 
operating in Inyo, Kern and San Ber- 
nardino counties, and in Rye, and Es- 
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meralda counties, Nevada, filed appli- 
cation asking permission to increase its 
rates on 14 telephones included in the 
Bishop exchange, from $1.75 to $3 a 
month, on three telephones from $2.50 
to $3 a month, and on one telephone 
from $2 to $3 a month. The rates which 
the company desires to increase were es- 
tablished, says the applicant, more than 
ten years ago by the Inyo Telephone 
Co., whose properties have been acquired 
by it. The contracts have now expired. 
The increase in the rates is requested to 
remove apparent discrimination. 
ILLINOIS. 

July 25: Hearing at Chicago on the 
application of the Crossville Telephone 
Co. for an order authorizing the issue of 
$7,500 additional stock. No. 7013. 

July 25: Hearing at Chicago in the 
matter of the joint petition of the Gales- 
burg Union Telephone Co. and the re- 
ceivers of the Central Union Telephone 
Co. for approval of the purchase by the 
Galesburg Union and sale by the receiv- 
ers of the Central Union of certain por- 
tions of the lines of the latter in Gales- 
burg for the sum of $200,000 and approv- 
ing the receiving of $100,000 par value 
common stock and $100,000 of first mort- 
gage bonds by the latter company. No. 
7023. 

July 27: Continued hearing at Chi- 
cago on the petition of the city of Peoria 
to compel the Central Union Telephone 
Co. to reduce its rates to\Peoria sub- 
scribers. No. 3043, 

July 27: Hearing at Chicago on the 
complaint of Myer J. Stein vs. the city 
of Chicago and Chicago Telephone Co., 
as to service and rates of the defendant 
company at Oak Park. No. 5285. 

INDIANA. 

July 28: Hearing on petition of the 
Indianapolis Telephone Co. for authority 
to issue $1,000,000 of five-year 6 per cent. 
notes. . The petition exhibits reveal that 
the company has at this time outstanding 
$525,644.77 in bills payable and held by 
various banks and companies’ which 
would be thus converted into part of the 
$1,000,000 of notes. The company states 
that it is not in the interest of sound 
policy to continue to renew its obliga- 
tions for short periods under present 
conditions, and thinks it sound policy to 
consolidate such indebtedness and care 
for extensions and betterments in a sin- 
gle issue of notes. The commission is 
having a valuation of the plant, and an 
audit of the books made. 

MINNESOTA. 

July 27: Hearing at Detroit on appli- 
cation of the Becker-Mahnomen Tele- 
phone Co. for an increase in rates at De- 
troit. Company has contracted for the 
installation of a common battery multi- 
ple switchboard with initial capacity of 
500 local, 40 rural and 10 toll lines and 
an ultimate capacity of 1,500 lines. 
Larger quarters will be secured for the 
new equipment. 

MonTANA. 

July 11: Hearing held at Helena in 
case of the Intermountain Telephone & 
Electric Co. vs. the Mountain States 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

NEBRASKA. 

July 16: Application of Bloomington 
Telephone Co: granted for permission to 
establish a tariff that inchides furnish- 
ing desk telephones at no additional 
charge. The matter came before the 


commission on a letter from the com- 
pany setting forth that it had no rate for 
desk telephones and had not been offer- 
ing the service, but asking if it would be 
all right to furnish one to a: subscriber 
who was insistent upon having one. 


The: 
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commission ruled that if the company 
furnished service to one it must offer it 
to all and suggested the filing of the ap- 
plication. This was done. 

July 17: Application of Republican 
Valley Telephone Co. for an order pro- 
tecting its service at Franklin, granted. 
A new hotel, in process of building at 
Franklin, desires putting in a P. B. X. 
with 38 stations, and.the owners pro- 
posed constructing it themselves and of- 
fering it to the company at the switch- 
board. The company objected, claiming 
that it was responsible for the service. 
It offered to furnish the appliances at 
cost. The commission held that the com- 
pany was entitled to the protection asked, 
and that while the hotel builders could 
furnish the wire for the concealed work, 
it should be done under supervision of 
the telephone manager and that the selec- 
tion and purchase of the telephones and 
switchboard be done by the latter. 

July 17: Application of Bancroft 
Telephone Co. ‘for permission to charge 
$1 for business extensions and 50 cents 
for residence extensions approved, it ap- 
pearing to the commission that these are 
standard rates for such service. 

July 18: In the application of Ne- 
braska Telephone Co. for permission to 
destroy obsolete records it was ordered 
that an examination be made thereof by 
an agent of the commission. 

July 18: Complaint of: various sub- 
scribers to Fremont exchange that the 
Nebraska Telephone Co. will not furnish 
four-party service. Continued upon a 
showing of the company that it cannot 
at present obtain the necessary equipment 
because of government orders. 

July 20: Action on application of 
Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
for approval of purchase of proper- 
ties of Surpise Telephone Co. at David 
City, Brainard, Bruno, Dwight and 
Garrison and purchase of Octavia 
exchange of Octavia Telephone Co., and 
for permission to consolidate exchanges 
at David City and Brainard. Order of 
approval and permission issued, together 
with a temporary schedule of rates in- 
cluding also the creation of zones and 
the fixing of interchange rates. 

New York. 

July 24: Hearing in New York by 
Commissioner Emmet on complaint of 
Samuel G. Fracy,.M. D., of New York 
City, against New York Telephone Co. 
as to disputed number of local calls; that 
itemized bills be furnished on request, 
and that complainant may elect to have 
a coin-box telephone furnished. 

July 27: Hearing by Commissioner 
Emmet in New York on complaint of 
Abraham Werner against New York 
Telephone Co., asking that a coin-box 
public telephone be installed in his con- 
fectionery store in New York City. 

OuIOo. 

July: The Jefferson & Warren Tele- 
phone Co. of Orangeville, authorized to 
sell a line of telephone poles in Dorset, 
and Cherry Valley townships, Ashtabula 
county, to the Dorset Telephone Co., of 
Dorset. 

July 7: The Citizens Telephone Co., 
of Delaware, authorized to purchase the 
exchanges of the Deleware County Tele- 


phone Co. The price to be paid is $13,- 
200. 
July 17: Application filed by Patas- 


kala & Hebron Telephone Co. for per- 
mission to purchase the Pataskala & 
Farmers’ Telephone Co. 
OKLAHOMA. 
July 12: Ordering the Kiamishi Val- 
ley Telephone: Co. to install party line 
service to the town of Albion in connec- 
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tion with the switchboard at Talihina, 
the corporation commission disposed of 
the controversy between the company 


and Albion. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


July 14: Hearing in the case of C. A. 
Sterling vs. the Crawford Mutual Tele- 
phone Co. The case grew out of a pub- 
lic meeting held in Conneautville last 
winter, when an effort was made to se- 
cure a lower rate, and the plaintiff sim- 
ply represents the patrons and former 
patrons of the company. The claim be- 
fore the commissioners was that the 
service was bad, and there were also 
charges of discrimination in rates. 

SoutH DAKOTA. 

July 7: Decision rendered on the ap- 
plication of the Parkston Rural Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to increase its 
rural party line rates. The company is 
required to immediately employ and 
place in charge of its telephone plant, a 
person thoroly familiar with the tele- 
phone business and qualified to attend 
to all trouble on its lines, make all nec- 
essary repairs to lines and equipment. 
Within three months the company must 
remodel its plant and rearrange its tele- 
phone lines and construct such additional 
telephone lines as may be found neces- 
sary to relieve the present overloaded 
condition of its lines and to place ap- 
proximately not more than 14 subscribers 
on each line, and to bring its telephone 
lines and equipment up to the highest 
state of telephone efficiency. The com- 
pany is authorized to establish and quote 
a rural party telephone rental rate of not 
to exceed $1.50 per month, or $15 per an- 
num, payable quarterly in advance, sub- 
ject to a discount of $0.25 per month in 
all cases where the quarterly rental is 
paid in advance during the first month 
of the current quarter. 

July 12: Hearing on petition of 
Northwestern Telephone Exchange Co. 
for permission to increase its rates in 
Vermillion. In its petition the company 
sets up the claim that the Vermillion ex- 
change is being run at a loss of $1,100 
per annum. The total yearly receipts 
average about $12,000 yearly on a plant 
valued at $36,000. The company recently 
finished installing a common battery sys- 
tem at a cost of $20,000. 

Uta. 

July 16: Hearing on complaint of the 
three independent coal companies who 
protested against the Mountain States 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. arbitrarily 
changing their telephone numbers. 

WISCONSIN. 

July 24: Hearing in the case of R. 
W. Kelly et al. vs. the Milton & Milton 
Junction Telephone Co. No. U-1103. 

July 24: Hearing at Menomonie in re 
refusal of Wisconsin Telephone Co. to 
extend service to John Edwards. No. 
U-1117. 

July 25: Hearing at Eau Claire in re 
refusal of Five Mile Creek Telephone 
Co. to extend service to Frank Harring- 
ton. No. U-1116. 

July 27: Hearing at Iron River in re 
alleged violation by the Waino & Oulu 
Telephone Co. of chapter 610, laws of 
1913. No. U-1112. 

July 27: Hearing at Iron River on 
the investigation, on motion of the com- 
mission, of the rates, rules and practices 
of the Iron River Water, Light & Tele- 
phone Co., and of the Barnes Telephone 
Co. No. U-1113. 

July 31: Hearing at Downing in the 
case of Herdahl Co. et al. vs. the West 
Wisconsin Telephone Co. and Boyceville 
Telephone Co., as to rates and service. 
No. U-1115. 





Potential Exchange Rates Reduced 


Important Analysis of Inter-Community Rate Relationships in Decision of 
Massachusetts Commission Reducing Potential Exchange Rates in That State 
upon Petition of Board of Selectmen of Sturbridge and Residents of Gloucester 


An exhaustive discussion of potential 
exchange rates was handed down July 13 
by the Massachusetts Public Service Com- 
mission in a decision upon the petitions 
of the board of selectmen of Sturbridge 
and of residents of Gloucester (Burke 
and others), the New England Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. being the respondent. 

In considering the issues which the 
petitions raised, it is necessary to under- 
stand the general plan upon which the 
New England company has established 
exchanges throughout its territory. It is 
its stated policy to fix the boundaries of 
these exchanges along the lines of com- 
munity interest; in other words, to es- 
tablish a separate exchange for every 
group of subscribers whose interests seem 
to be identified with some district com- 
munity center. 


Rates for an Exchange Area. 

In such an exchange area, the so-called 
base rate or minimum yearly charge pro- 
vides exchange service for all subscribers 
living within a certain distance from the 
central office, but subscribers living be- 
yond this limit (one mile on business 
telephones, two miles on residence tele- 
phones and six miles on rural lines) pay 
what is known as a “local” mileage charge 
in addition. This charge varies, according 
to the grade of the service, from 50 cents 
to $2.50 for each quarter-mile or fraction 
thereof, air-line measurement, beyond the 
base rate area. 

Provision is also made so that a sub- 
scriber within the limits of a certain ex- 
change may, if he desires, be given serv- 
ice in another. In such a case he pays, 
in addition to the base rate prevailing in 
the latter, a “foreign” mileage charge 
which is much higher than the “local” 
mileage charge, varying (outside the Bos- 
ton central district) from $2 to $5 for 
each quarter-mile, or fraction thereof, 
beyond the base rate limit. He must 
therefore pay, also, a toll charge to reach 
any subscriber in the exchange within 
whose limits he is physically located. 

Ordinarily a telephone exchange has its 
own central office and switchboard. Ina 
very limited number of cases, however, 
this is not the situation. The calls are, 
instead, handled through the central office 
of some larger adjoining exchange. Such 
an exchange which has no central office 
and switchboard of its own is called by 
the company a “potential” exchange. 
There are four in Massachusetts, viz., 
Assonet, Fiskdale, Magnolia and Wind- 
sor, operated respectively through Fall 


River, Southbridge, Manchester and Dal- 
ton switchboards. 

The arrangement is somewhat more 
economical for the company and makes 
possible more efficient service than a very 
small central office could provide. Sub- 
scribers have all the advantages of a sep- 
arate exchange, so far as rates are con- 
cerned, but from the operating stand- 
point the existence of the exchange is 
purely constructive or theoretical. 

One of these potential exchanges is in 
Fiskdale, a village in the town of Stur- 
bridge. Other telephone users in Stur- 
bridge are connected with the South- 
bridge exchange, through whose central 
office the Fiskdale potential exchange is 
cperated. 

The Fiskdale exchange was created in 
1902 and was originally operated by a 
local agent with a small residential switch- 
board. All-night service was not pro- 
vided and the central office was closed 
curing certain hours on Sundays. This 
caused complaint, and the company, in 
1908, submitted alternative propositions 
to the subscribers, who then numbered 
35. It offered to continue the exchange 
with the local agent or to operate it as 
a potential exchange through South- 
bridge, or to abolish it and take the sub- 
scribers into the Southbridge exchange. 
The subscribers voted almost unanimously 
tor the potential exchange plan and this 
was adopted. 


Original Complaint Filed. 

The original: petition of the selectmen 
of Sturbridge, filed with the commission 
on December 6, 1915, asked that the toll 
charge of five cents between subscribers in 
the Fiskdale exchange and subscribers in 
the Southbridge exchange be abolished. 
A decision was rendered on March 2, 
1916, in which the commission refused to 
grant this request, but did order the com- 
pany to abolish the toll charge between 
subscribers in the Fiskdale exchange and 
subscribers in the Southbridge exchange 
living within the town of Sturbridge. 

Conditions, however, continued to dis- 
satisfy a number of the Fiskdale sub- 
scribers and, as the general question of 
rates in potential exchanges had been 
raised by another petition brought by 
subscribers of the Magnolia exchange, the 
commission offered, in connection there- 
with, to give renewed consideration to the 
Fiskdale situation, with a view to de- 
termining whether or not some form of 
relief other than that originally sought 
might be provided. 
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The latter petition, just mentioned, re- 
lates to conditions in the Magnolia poten- 
tial exchange. Magnolia is politically a 
part of the city of Gloucester, but it is 
an outlying section geographically some- 
what separated from the remainder of 
the city and has rather distinct local in 
terests of its own, particulariy in the 
summer months, as it is a well-known 
seaside resort. 


Magnolia Potential Exchange. 
Until 1910, telephone service was fur- 
nished to Magnolia as a part of the Man- 
chester exchange, Manchester being an 
adjoining seaside town of similar char- 
acteristics. In that year Magnolia was 
separate 


through a central office of its own. In 


made a exchange, operated 
1911 it was decided to abolish this office 
and to handle the Magnolia subscribers 
through the Manchester switchboard, thus 
converting Magnolia into a potential ex- 
change. 

The chief petitioner in the case lives 
throughout the entire year in Magnolia, 
just outside the limits of the Gloucester 
exchange. His business is in Gloucester 
and his interests are with the Gloucester, 
as distinguished from the Magnolia, dis- 
trict. Until quite recently he was listed 
in the Gloucester exchange and paid a 
base rate of $18, plus a “local” mileage 
charge of $3, or $21 per year in all. 

A little over a year ago he was in- 
formed that this arrangement was irreg- 


ular and not in conformity with the 
schedule filed with the commission and 
that he must, therefore, either pay a 


“foreign” mileage charge of $12, making 
kis total yearly rate $30, or be listed in 
the Magnolia exchange and pay a toll 
charge of five cents for every call to the 
Gloucester exchange. 
tion he protests. 


Against this situa- 


Patrons Prefer Separate Exchange. 

At the hearing it was suggested that a 
majority of the Magnolia 
would prefer to have their potential ex- 
change abolished included in 
the Gloucester exchange, paying the 
Gloucester base rate plus “local” mileage. 
In reply the company expressed a willing- 
ness to adopt this plan if a canvass should 
show that the Magnolia subscribers really 
favored it. Such a canvass has since been 
made by the inspectors of the telephone 
and telegraph department of the commis- 
sion and the results indicate that by far 
the larger number, even of the subscribers 
who use the service throughout the year, 


subscribers 


and be 
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prefer the retention of the separate Mag- 
nolia exchange. 

The chief complaint of the Fiskdale 
subscribers seems to be that, if toll is to 
be charged in communicating with South- 
bridge, the rate which they pay is out of 
all proportion to the opportunities for 
service which are furnished. They also 
complain because no individual or two- 
party lines are provided and only six- 
party residence service can be obtained. 
The chief complaint in the Magnolia ex- 
change, as indicated, is that certain sub- 
scribers are obliged to pay “foreign” mile- 
age in order to secure service in the ex- 
change to which they naturally belong by 
ties of community interest. 

Taking these complaints up in order, 
the commission states it is true that the 
base rate of $18 per year charged by the 
company for six-party service in these 
potential exchanges is the same rate 
which is charged for similar residential 
service in the larger exchanges of 
Group IV to Group VIII, inclusive (New 
England Telephone & Telegraph classifi- 
cation), where much wider opportunities 
for telephone service are provided. On 
the other hand, the company claims, and 
submits statistics to prove, that this rate 
is no higher than is justified by the cost 
of service in the potential exchange. 

The reasonableness of the charge can- 
not well be determined by the commission 
until it is in a’ position to undertake an 
investigation of the company’s schedule 
as a whole, for all the rates are inter- 
related and based upon conditions and 
theories which it is impossible properly 
to consider in any piecemeal way. For 
the present, therefore, the question thus 
raised must be deferred. 

In view of this charge, however, which 
certainly is disproportionate to the char- 
acter and amount of the service furnished, 
if not to its cost, the commission sees no 
reason why the opportunity should be 
denied to secure service on individual or 
two-party lines at the ordinary schedule 
rates for such service corresponding to 
the $18 six-party rate; in other words, at 
$24 per year for an individual residential 
line and $21 per year for a similar two- 
party line. 

Demand for Individual Lines. 

The company claims that no demand 
exists for such service, but the evidence 
offered by the Fiskdale petitioners is to 
the contrary, and it appears that in the 
Magnolia potential exchange, which is 
classed with Group VIII exchanges, in- 
dividual and two-party lines are provided. 
There seems to be no sufficient reason 
for lack of uniformity in this matter, and 
the opportunity to secure such service 
should be open. This is provided in the 
order entered herein by requiring the com- 
pany to include all the potential ex- 
changes in the Group VIII class. 

It remains to consider whether a sub- 
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scriber located like the chief petitioner 
in the Magnolia case and desiring to be 
listed in the Gloucester exchange should 
be compelled to pay the heavy “foreign” 
mileage charge. This charge, if the board 
correctly apprehends the theory under- 
lying it, is not based upon any cost of 
service principle nor intended as a reve- 
nue producer. It is more in the nature 
of a protective barrier. Without entirely 
closing the door to listing in outside ex- 
changes, it is intended to discourage this 
practice, to hold together the subscribers 
within any prescribed exchange area and 
to prevent the disorganizing of its service. 
If a subscriber in such a district connects 
himself with another exchange, thence- 
forth not only must he pay a toll charge 
when calling his neighbors, but they must 
pay a similar charge when calling him. 
The result, if any considerable number 
of subscribers should follow his exam- 
ple, would be a more or less serious de- 
moralization of service within the local 
exchange area. 

Potential Exchange Rates High. 

It is true that the potential exchanges 
are very small and, as already stated, 
that their rates are high in comparison 
with the opportunities for service. Nor 
is the local community interest very clear- 
ly marked, for all of these exchanges are 
rather closely associated with some larger 
adjoining community. This is especially 
true in a case like Magnolia, where the 
local interest is created largely by the 
summer colony and where certain all- 
the-year-around residents, like the peti- 


‘tioner, have closer associations with the 


Gloucester or Manchester communities. 

Under such conditions it seems some- 
what of a hardship to compel a subscriber 
to become part of a local exchange in 
which he may. have little interest and to 
pay toll in communicating with the cen- 
ter where his real interests lie. At the 
same time, it is seldom possible to estab- 
lish any exchange area which will prove 
wholly satisfactory to every subscriber 
within its limits, and the controlling fac- 
tor in the last analysis must be the will 
of the majority. 

Where the majority have clearly ex- 
pressed their preference for a separate 
exchange, as they have in Magnolia, the 
elimination of the “foreign” mileage 
charge might, the board fears, tend «n- 
duly to disorganize and restrict the serv- 
ice furnished. 

In view of the special circumstances 
in these potential exchanges, however, the 
commission is of the opinion that some 
reasonable concession which is not incon- 
sistent with the rights of others ought 
fairly to be made in the case of a sub- 
scriber who wishes to be listed in some 
larger adjoining exchange and who is 
obliged to pay the “foreign” mileage 
charge to secure this service. 
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Such a concession, which in no way 
would interfere with service in the poten- 
tial exchange, may be given by allowing 
a subscriber, upon payment of this charge, 
to be listed in both the potential and the 
adjoining exchange and to be given serv- 
ice to and from other subscribers in each 
without the payment of toll. 

The commission therefore orders the 
company to establish its so-called Group 
VIII exchange rates in Assonet, Fiskdale 
and Windsor, and to amend its schedules 
so that a subscriber located within one 
of these or the Magnolia potential ex- 
change and desiring to be listed and se- 
cure service in an adjoining exchange 
may, upon payment of the rate for such 
service prevailing in such adjoining ex- 
change and the so-called “foreign” mile- 
age charge, be listed not only in the ad- 
joining exchange but also in the poten- 
tial exchange serving the district in 
which the subscriber is located, and be 
given service to and from other sub- 
scribers in both exchanges without the 
payment of toll. 


Earnings of the Keystone Tele- 
phone Co. for June. 

The Keystone Telephone Co., of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has issued its comparative 
statement of earnings for the combined 
companies for the month of June and the 
six months ended June 30, as follows: 

—For Month Ended— 


Year 

June 30, 1917. Previous. 

Gross earnings ...... $132,253 $122,365 
Operating expenses and 

a 69,950 61,816 

Net earnings ........ 62,303 60,549 
Less interest charges, 

GIVIGERGS oc nccncsss 27,791 27,452 

Surplus and reserve.. 34,512 33,097 


—For Six Months Ended— 


Year 

June 30, 1917. Previous. 

Gross earnings ...... $777,828 $718,233 
Operating expenses and 

NS ok ahh iy a widen vise 402,955 358.861 

Net earnings ........ 374,873 359,372 

Less interest charges. 166,750 164,717 

EUMOIEE 4 ciwcecacaws 58,106 58,106 

Surplus and reserve.. 150,017 136,549 





Financial Statement of Imperial 
(Cal.) Telephone Co. 

The Imperial Telephone Co., of Im- 
perial, Cal., reports for the year ended 
December 31, 1916, that its operating rev- 
enues were $69,841; operating expenses 
$61,743, leaving net operating revenues of 
$8,098. After deducting other expenses, 
including rent, taxes, etc., there was a 
net corporate loss of $9.891. 








Pioneer Company to Change Its 
Name. 

Amended articles of incorporation have 
been filed with the secretary of state by 
the Pioneer Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
of Oklahoma, changing the name of the 
company to the “Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co.” 














Biographical and Personal Notes 


Oce Curtis, local manager of the Tri- 
State Telephone & Telegraph Co., at 
Minneapolis, Minn., entered the telephone 
business in his home city, Sioux City, 
Iowa, as office boy for the Iowa Bell 

















Oce Curtis. 


company, April 18, 1899. He later served, 
successively, as collector, inspector, in- 
staller, troubleman, lineman, foreman of 
construction on toll lines and wire chief. 

In August, 1903, he entered the em- 
floy of the Tri-State company as super- 
intendent of equipment and a year later 
was promoted to the position of local 
manager. 

Mr. Curtis is a member of the World’s 
Salesmanship Congress, the Jovian Or- 
der, as well as several local athletic and 
commercial clubs. 

Diplomacy is one of Mr. Curtis’ strong 
points. He readily appreciates a situa- 
tion and has the faculty of saying the 
right thing at the right time. Optimistic, 
practical, energetic and broad-minded, 
Mr. Curtis is a strong booster for Tri- 
State service. 

Major E. O. Baker, of the Wabash 
Valley Telephone Co. at Paris, Ill, was 
a recent visitor to TELEPHONY’s Offices. 
Similarity of names was responsible for 
the initials “B. F.” being used in connec- 
tion with the item relative to Major 
Baker appearing in last week’s issue. 
“B. F.,” of Le Roy, IIL, is secretary of 
the Illinois Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation. Major Baker is succeeded in 
the management of the Paris exchange 
by M. B. Farwell, son of Hart F. Far- 
well, of Terre Haute, Ind. 

E. M. Veach, of New Orleans, La., 
has been appointed manager of the Pa- 
ducah, Ky., exchange of the Central 


Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., suc- 
ceeding T. P. Sandefur. 

C. J. Queen, former manager of the 
Ohio State Telephone Co. at Akron, 
Ohio, has been appointed auditor for the 
entire system, with headquarters at Co- 
lumbus. He succeeds LeRoy Parker, who 
recently resigned to become associated 
with the R. L. Bollings Co., of Columbus, 
in the capacity of consulting accountant. 
Mr. Queen has been identified with the 
Independent telephone 
1903. 

Alvin Oliver, president and general 
manager of the Farmers’ Mutual Tele- 
phone Co., of Jesup, Iowa, was born and 
reared on a farm of 120 acres near Jes- 
up, Iowa, on which he still makes his 
home. 

In 1906 he was elected director of the 
Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Co. and has 
served the company continuously in that 
capacity. In 1908 he was elected to his 
present position of president and general 
manager. 

The Farmers’ Mutual Company serves 
some 650 patrons and has over 170 miles 
of pole line. It is in good financial con- 
dition, with $4,000 cash on hand. 

Mr. Oliver is a member of the Iowa 
Karmers’ Mutual Telephone Protective 
Association. He is president of the 
board of education of the independent 
consolidated school district of Jesup, 
Iowa. This is the largest consolidated 


business since 


on October 28, 1878. After graduating 
from Bates College, at Lewiston, Maine, 
in 1902, he studied law for two years, 
but before being admitted to the bar he 
became interested in the Lewiston-Auburn 




















Alvin Oliver. 


school district in Iowa and an $85,000 
school building is being erected. 

He is a Knight of Pythias and a mem- 
ber of a community club. 

Elmer E. Daicey, president of the 
South Bend Home Telephone Co., South 
Bend, Ind., was born in Auburn, Maine, 
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Eimer E. Daicey. 


Telephone Co., which was organized at 
that time. 

In July, 1909, he left the Lewiston com- 
pany to become manager of the telephone 
properties at Champaign, Ill. The fol- 
lowing year he was transferred to Hous- 
ton, Texas, as auditor for the Houston 
Home Telephone Co. He soon left that 
company, however, to become manager 
of the South Bend Home Telephone Co. 
and in 1913 was chosen president of the 
South Bend company. 

Mr. Daicey has been most active in dis- 
trict and state association work. He has 
served as director and is now president 
of the Northern Indiana Independent Tel- 
ephone Association. He is also a director 
of the Indiana Independent Telephone As- 
sociation. 

He has been very much interested in 
improving transmission and _ has 
much to promote better service by the 
Independent companies in Indiana. As 
a result, this year the first state service 
man has been sent out to inspect the 
various exchanges and make suggestions 
for solving transmission problems. 

Mr. Daicey is a member of the Indiana 
Club, the South Bend Country Club, the 
South Bend Chamber of Commerce and 
the Kiwanis Club. He is also a Mason. 

A. B. Elias, general plant superin- 
tendent of the Southwestern Telegraph 
& Telephone Co., has been promoted to 
the office of general manager, succeeding 
C. A. Gates. His headquarters will be in 
Dallas, Texas. 


done 











Practical Subjects — Discussions 


Sunshine and Shadows Along the 
Telephone Trail. 
By Well Clay. 


It was in the month of May 
‘When the right front tire gave way 
And the price of gas was boosted up a 
cent; 
Then I oughed up for a horn, ’ 
One bright and sunny morn, 
To replace the old one which was bent. 


Two inners and a casing 
Was the next that kept me chasing 
Jack and forth to see the garageman; 
And I dreaded night and day 
Lest he should demand his pay— 
I shall have to stand him off as best 
I can. 


On the first warm days of June 
I heard a funny tune 
Which sounded like a grinding of the 
gears; 
Then the batteries got quite weak 
And the radiator sprung a leak, 
While ten punctures moved me near to 
tears. ‘ 


It was early in July 
When I ran the engine dry; 
A day or so before I smelled a stink 
Like you'd fried a colored man 
And forgot to grease the pan— 
Some autos sure would drive a man to 
drink. 


In the glaring August sun 
I made my daily run, 
While the water in the jackets boiled 
away; 
Then the burrs they all worked loose, 
’Cause I thought ’twould be no use 
To be always tinkering at them day 
by day. 


When the autumn days came ’round 
The pistons ’gan to pound 
And the hard oil cups did seem a little 
a: - 
Still I kept it on the road, 
Mostly always with a load, 
Because repairs they come so awful 
high. 


I wonder if lots of you fellows who 
read this don’t take better care of your 
cars than you do of your plants for the 
reason that the need of repairs for your 
car is a self-evident proposition, which 
intrudes itself on your notice, while re- 
pairs for a distant part of your lines may 
not create the impression on your minds 
that a pounding cylinder does on your 
car. 

Neither does a rotten cross arm up- 
set your peace of mind, if you do not 
happen to see it daily, the same as a flat 
tire would on your car. Your personal 
comfort is affected by the tire, while the 
bad arm may only be affecting the per- 
sonal comfort of a man ten miles away 
when he happens to have use for his tele- 
phone. The rotten arm lets the pins 
loose and the wires come together, shut- 
ting off communication on the line. 

I was glad to find recently that some 


of the things which were coming up in 
the daily practice of running a telephone 
plant in these extraordinary times in this 
exchange had been noticed and experi- 
enced by others in like positions. I re- 
ceived a letter from my good friend 
P. M. Ferguson, of Mankato, Minn., in 
regard to a little suggestion I made some 
time ago about the need of someone with 
practical ideas getting up a circular for 
distribution among rural patrons of tele- 
phone lines. 

The circular was to enumerate as many 
reasons as could be formulated why the 
rural patron should change his attitude 
towards telephone property and in the 
use of the lines if he wished to help tc 
ward off the evil day when the harmful 
practices which now exist must precipi- 
tate a raise in rates. 

Peter is a live wire in the telephone 
game and he thought so well of the sug- 
gestion that he adopted it—quite a while 
before I suggested it. He was good 
enough, however, to send me the cir- 
cular which he was using in his edu- 
cational work and I am giving it to the 
readers of TELEPHONY, hoping that some- 
one will revise it by adding a few more 
reasons which may fit other parts of the 
country where working conditions are 
different than in Minnesota. 

The following are good suggestions 
which most any rural subscriber can take 
to heart and endear himself to his local 
telephone manager by adopting: 


Do your bit to keep telephone rates 
down. 

Don’t allow .children to play with the 
telephone. 

Don’t place or hang any article on the 
telephone. 

Don’t visit too much or keep the re- 
ceiver off the hook, which wastes the 
batteries. 

Don’t allow anyone to destroy telephone 
property, such as breaking glass in- 
sulators, etc. 

See that the wires about your farm are 
kent clear of trees and branches. 

Pay your rent promptly and don’t ask 
the company to carry your account for 
many months. 

Don’t ask for new batteries every time 
vour telephone doesn’t ring up properly. 
Batteries have nothing to do with the 
ringing. 

Watch the wires near your farm when 
your telephone rings hard and vou can- 
not get central. If you find the wires 
crossed or twisted, get a pole. or long 
stick and knock the wires apart. It will 
save the lineman a trip and put the line 
in service again in most cases. 

Every dollar you save this company by 
your watchfulness and care is warding 
off the day when telephone rates will have 
to be raised. 

If our maintenance expense continues 
to increase. added to the abnormal in- 
crease in the burden of war taxation 
which is being placed on telephone com- 
panies, no doubt a raise in rates will soon 
result. 
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Mr. Ferguson is a cracking good tele- 
phone man and an excellent manager. 
When the shoe begins to pinch companies 
in his class that have kept their plants 
right up to the limit and foreseen about 
everything which is humanly possible 
in the matter of forestalling deprecia- 
tion, then it begins to look bad for the 
peace of mind and the profits of the man- 
agers who have just skinned along, year 
after year, letting things go on accord- 
ing to the old schedule, hoping that things 
would come out all right somehow. 

To raise prices now is practically im- 
perative for all who have not already 
done so, and even those who took time 
by the most prominent handle a few years 
ago and raised their rates from a dollar 
to a dollar and a quarter will now be 
compelled to give the rates a further 
boost if they expect to see their names 
en any dividend checks in the not distant 
future. 

It says in the scriptures that the “Lord 
tempers the wind to the shorn lamb,” and 
that applies to telephone companies to- 
day in the way that there was never a 
time in the history of the business when 
telephones rate could be raised easier nor 
one in which such a course was more 
justified. 

A man is not so easily startled nor 
so apt to make a rash move when he is 
expecting the move which occurs and in 
cases like this, when everyone knows that 
everything we use has increased in price, 
we would be foolish not to take advan- 
tage of a fair wind to get into a profitable 
port. 

I hope a lot of managers will get busy, 
for if most of the companies continue to 
try operating on an unprofitable basis it 
will hurt the business of the Independents 
more than anything else that could hap- 
pen to it. Losing a few plants to the Bell 
would be nothing to it. 

APHORISM: The man with the shoe 
on is the best judge of where it pinches 
the most. 


Soliciting Advertising for the Tele- 
phone Directory. 


Some good suggestions as to how to 
convince the advertiser that the telephone 
directory is a valuable and profitable me- 
dium for his particular business are given 
by Harrison Nichols in the Southwestern 


Telephone News. The reasons and sug- 


_ gestions presented -are as follows: 


1. The telephone directory is a logical 
and legitimate medium—a regular pub- 
lication appearing at regular intervals. 

2. It is indorsed by the advertising 
clubs all over the country. 

3. Tell him the number of times re- 
ferred to daily, which is determined by 
the number of calls put up on the switch- 
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Oshkosh Tools are sturdily built to stand 


Those poles that have been uprooted— up under the most severe service. The} 
the others that have to be replaced—must materials that go into them—the manu-| 
be handled by tools that can be relied upon _— facturing processes—the inspection that 
to meet the emergency. ‘That's where — they undergo before shipment—are such! 
Oshkosh Tools fit in admirably—they that the finished product is absolutely; 
always meet the test. reliable. 








There is an Oshkosh Tool for every part of the pole job 
Ask for ‘‘The Service-Quality Kind’’ 


OSHKOSH MFG. CO., Oshkosh, Wis. 
LM UU 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEFHONY 
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board daily in that community, and figure 
the directory is used once in five calls. 

4. The directory goes into nearly every 
home. 

5. The directory goes into nearly every 
business office. 

6. The directory goes into nearly every 
room in every hotel. 

7. The directory goes into nearly all 
public places, as railroad stations, lob- 
bies and even elevators. 

8. The directory goes to all our toll 
stations. 

9. It is used ninety-nine times out of a 
hundred for a city directory; because 
published more frequently, it is more 
correct and is more accessible. 

10. It represents the purchasing power 
of the town. 

11. The advertiser has less waste cir- 
culation. 

12. The advertisements are seen at the 
psychological moment; namely, just when 
‘the customer wants that particular mer- 
chandise or service. 

13. The circulation is absolutely guar- 
anteed. 

14. The telephone directory carries no 
objectionable advertising, such as liquor, 
beer or patent medicine advertisements. 

15. The telephone directory is more 
than simply an advertising medium. It is 
a guide, directing customers to your place 
of business. 

16. It compels people to see your ad- 
vertisement, whether they want to or not. 

17. It embodies the three requirements 
of good advertising, viz., quality, quan- 
tity and persistency. Quality, because it 
reaches your logical customers. Quantity, 
because it reaches the whole community 
where your customers live; and persist- 
ence, because it is before them every day, 
in fact, every minute of the year. 

18. Because the cost ‘to the advertiser 
is so small compared with what his other 
advertising costs him. 

19. Show the advertiser how others are 
advertising in other telephone directories, 
in the same line of business. 

20. Prepare the advertisement for him, 
if necessary. 


Central Home Attains 100 Per 
Cent. Collections. 


The best results in the history of the 
Central Home Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., of Louisville, Ky., have attended the 
efficiency campaign of that organization 
during the first half of this year, accord- 
ing to completed reports given out by W. 
M. Brown, general auditor of the com- 
pany. 

At no time since 1912 have the collec- 
tions for the calendar year failed to ap- 
proximate or exceed 100 per cent. For 
the first six months of this year the 
average. is 100.3 per cent. collections. 
Only two of the operating centers failed 
to report at least 100 per cent., aud there 
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were good and sufficient reasons in each 
of these cases. 

Results for the first half year have 
greatly exceeded those of the same period 
last year, when the average was reduced 
by certain “poor” districts to 99.6 per 
cent. Especially significant about the re- 
ports for the first half of this year, how- 
ever, is the fact that eight out of the 
20 operating centers—there are 35 ex- 
changes in the system—reported no bal- 
ances due. This is what Mr. Brown is 
working for, and what is considered true 
efficiency. 

Excellent progress in this direction was 
reported by all exchanges. Results stated 
were obtained by constant month to 
month effort, not by a concentrated ef- 
fort during the final month of the half- 
year, so that the collections have been 
well up at the end of each of the first 
six months of this year. 

The detailed report showing of the 
several districts of the Central Home feoi- 
lows: 


CENTRAL DISTRICT. 





Town Collections 
I, i id so vis wie arin Si 100 5-10 
ee 104 
I en are tian a eigcwiglabe 100 1-3 
Oe a re ee 100 1-16 
I i acta a 100 1-7 
oe eee ee eee 100.87 
WESTERN DIsTRICT. 
Ree eS Pee 103 1-10 
ES SOF Ee ee 103 1-10 
RD govcctaxcxedesuxons 100 1-12 
IN sos coco bta tae scaseate ame ole we 100 1-12 
OS EET EP ieee 100 
OT ee rere se 107 
|. eS Sorerces © 101 6-10 
NN es Fag kcs.a 5-0 aeons. wae 100 
INE at wick ous naan 101.81 
EASTERN DISTRICT. 
a ey ene ree 100 2-10 
Peers ee 100 1-14 
Ne stoi gc Sa rae Den 101 5-10 
SIND. 5 ck 5.20 dae ainda ool ew aiols 101 1-4 
OE eee 100 2-10 
NE heat As Gio ic 5 Snktw iid eelows 97 1-10 
Oy ee 93 4-10 
NE arias tu Pecbaxcekent 99 5-10 





x—Indicates no balances. 
xxIndicates no rental balances. 


Cash prizes have been forwarded by 
the Central Home’company to all of the 
managers of the operating centers who 
reported 100 per cent. collections or bet- 
ter. These prizes will be divided by the 
branch managers among the members of 
the force most responsible for the ex- 
cellent showings. 

In addition to the collections on exist- 
ing business, the reports include figures 
on new business, which has been generous 
in all of the districts. B. Y. Chambers, 
formerly assistant superintendent of the 
company, and now manager of the west- 
ern district, is high man in the new busi- 
ness list. He has brought the district up 
from 97.7 per cent. collections last year 
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to an even 100 this time, and is being con- 
gratulated on the showing. 


What Armour Thinks of Enthusi- 
asm and Its Cultivation. 


J. Ogden Armour, of Armour & Co., 
recently wrote the following to the em- 
ployes of his concern: 

“Enthusiasm is the dynamics of your 
personality. Without it, whatever abili- 
ties you may possess lie dormant; and it 
is safe to say that nearly every man has 
more latent power than he ever learns to 
use. You may have knowledge, sound 
judgment, good reasoning faculties, but 
no one—not even yourself—will know it 
until you discover how to put your heart 
into thought and action. 

A wonderful thing is this quality which 
we call enthusiasm. It is too often under- 
rated as so much surplus and useless dis- 
play of feeling, lacking in real substan- 
tiality. This is an enormous mistake. 
You can’t go wrong in applying all the 
genuine enthusiasm that you can stir up 
within you, for it is the power that moves 
the world. There is nothing comparable 
to it in the things: which it can accomplish. 

We can cut through the hardest rocks 
with a diamond drill and melt steel rails 
with a flame. We can tunnel through 
mountains and make our way through 
any sort of physical obstruction. We can 
checkmate and divert the very laws of 
Nature by our science. But there is no 
power in the world that can cut through 
another man’s mental opposition, except 
persuasion. And persuasion is reason 
plus enthusiasm, with the emphasis on 
enthusiasm. 

Enthusiasm is the art of high persuc- 
sion. And did you ever stop to think thar 
your progress is commensurate with your 
ability to move the minds of other people? 
If you are a salesman, this is pre-emi- 
nently so. Even if you are a clerk, it 
is the zest which you put into your work 
that enkindles an appreciation in the mind 
of ‘your employer. 

You have a good idea—don’t think that 
other people will recognize it at once. 
Columbus had a good idea, but he didn’: 
get “across” with it without much of this 
high persuasion. 

If you would like to be a power among 
men, cultivate enthusiasm. People will 
like you better for it. You will escape 
the dull routine of a mechanical existence 
and you will make headway wherever you 
are. It cannot be otherwise, for this is 
the law of human life. 

Put your soul into your work, and not 
only will you find it pleasanter every hour 
of the day, but people will believe in you 
just as they believe in electricity when 
they get into touch with a dynamo. 

And remember this—there is no secret 
about this “gift” of enthusiasm. It 1s 
the sure reward of deep, honest thought 
and hard, persistent labor. 











